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ORAWN BY WALT LOUDERBACK 


T= HUSEY’S relatives and 
neighbors considered him as a 
quite ordinary young man. At 

school he had let his cousins take the 

honors; he had not made even the 

‘‘serub’’ at college; and since then he 

had not cut a startling figure in busi- 

ness, politics or society. 

When one morning in the spring of 
1915 Millersville read in its newspaper 
that young Husey had gone to France 
to join the American Ambulance Serv- 
ice, it was not surprised. The young 
man had been driving his father’s car 
about town ata breakneck pace, which, 
from what Millersville knew of ambu- 
lance driving, undoubtedly qualified 
him for the service. 

His mother and his father had con- 
sented to his going more readily than 
might have been expected. Although 
Mrs. Husey had wept a little at the 
thought that the ocean would be be- 
tween them, she did not worry greatly 
about the danger. She was not given to 
reading much in the newspapers except 
the woman’s page and the death, birth 
and marriage notices, and she had not 
suspected that her boy would be under 
fire. The worst that she had feared for 
him was a touch of rheumatism or a 
cold, and for overcoming those she sup- 
plied him liberally with bottles of home- 
made remedies. Husey, senior, had 
believed that it would not be a bad 
thing for the boy to see something of 
the world. Tom’s reason for going he 
kept to himself, as he did most of his 
thoughts. The truth of the matter was 
that he had wanted to see some fighting. 
He had known that he would be ex- 
pected to drive an ambulance, and he 
had guessed that he would have other 
and more exciting duties besides. 

As this story concerns itself with 
Tom’s adventures after his return from 
France to Millersville, suffice it to say 
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a car over rocks and trees, through 
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how to work with some of the tools of | 
the surgeon and with the serubbing | 
brush of the scullery maid. He, who | 
did not know the fibula from the femur, 
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that he learned not only how to drive | 


mud and wire and shell fire, but also | 
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TOM WAS HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE, LIKE A GENERAL MARSHALING HIS FORCES; AND ALWAYS BY 


HIS SELF-CONSTITUTED ORDERLY, THE QUIET, MIDDLE-AGED STRANGER 


had even dared to 

do a major surgical 
operation. It had 

been a question of the 
man’s limb or life. The 
only surgeon present had fallen 
in his tracks. Tom had seen the 
operation performed seventy times in 
half as many days. He merely imi- 
tated what he had seen. It is enough 
to say that the man survived. 

One moment Tom was acting as 
an orderly or cleaning out stables, 
the next he was compelled to assume 
almost the authority of a general. He 
learned to think quickly and to act upon his 
own initiative. He saw some of the fighting that 
he had come out to see, although his business 
was concerned mostly with its aftermath. At 
home Tom had not given much thought to 
that aftermath. In France it became his sole 
thought, almost an obsession. His head kept 
forever devising ways and means for its alle- 
viation while his hands were at their tasks. 
He became a glutton for work. 

‘*A month more of this, and we’ll be laying 
you out,’’ the surgeon in charge said to him 
at the end of six months. ‘‘I’ve got your hon- 
orable discharge. Take it and the first steamer 
for home. By the way, it would be cruel not 
to prepare you—President Poincaré’s coming 
to-night. He’s going to pin a few medals on 
some coats, and yours is one of them. You re- 
member the night of the fifteenth. Well, some 
others do, too. There, there, meet it like a 
man, my boy. Many a fellow would give all 
he’s possessed of to be in your coat.’’ 

Tom remembered the night of the fifteenth 
only too well. On that night he had for three 
hours carried the wounded off the field amid a 
heavy shower of German shrapnel. And now 
the President of France was about to thank 
him. Tom paled as he never had paled under 
fire. 

So Tom received his croix de guerre and 
his honorable discharge, and in no time was 
| back in Millersville. His mother wept over 
him a little—he had grown so thin. His father 
hoped that he was ready to fall into harness. 

About the medal he had received, and the 
| major operation he had performed, and the 
stables he had cleaned, he had nothing to say. 
The Millersville paper merely said that Mr. 
Thomas Husey, son of Mr. and Mrs. John 
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Husey, had returned 
from France, where 
he had had some in- 
teresting experiences with 
the Ambulance Service. 
Indeed, Tom’s relatives and 
friends were wholly disappointed in 
him, and retained their opinion that 
after all Tom Husey was a very ordi- 
nary young man. 

But although Tom had little to say 
about his experiences in France, he 
thought of them day and night, espe- 
cially night. In France the horrors 
of war had not kept him awake; in 
Millersville they did. His mental retina had re- 
tained more impressions than he had thought. 
He had. only to close his eyes to have them 
pass before him in review: the German boy 
who had died in his arms, the French peasant 
who had jested while they took from him his 
leg, men who had smiled in the face of worse 
than death, men who could never smile again, 
men who would smile always. 

Yet, however real those pictures of the night 
were, during the day, while he went the old 
round of his mother’s fussing over him and 
his father’s nagging him, he had often to ask 
himself whether the French days were not a 
figment of his imagination. 

However, Tom did not drive his father’s car 
at such a breakneck pace as formerly. The 
greater part of his day he spent at his father’s 
mill. Although Husey, senior, did not suspect 
it, there were many things at the mill that 
Tom now noticed, although he had passed them 
by before. There were many things that he 
decided could be done better. There were many 
things that he realized should not be done at 
all. But Tom would no more have dreamed of 
telling his father how to run things than he 
would have dreamed of telling Gen. Joffre. 
Gen. Joffre would give a man a chance to act 
upon his own initiative; not so Mr. Husey. 

Undoubtedly, sooner or later, Tom would 
have got his chance. Fortunately for him, he 
got it sooner. One evening while he was tele- 
phoning to Alicia Burns, who had invited him 
to a party, another wire crossed theirs and he 
heard a voice asking excitedly : 

‘*Hello, hello! Is this Dr. James? There’s 
been a head-on collision at Centreton. Bring as 
many doctors and machines as you can get.’’ 

Tom hung up the receiver without bidding 
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HIS SIDE... WAS 


Alicia good-by. He told his parents 
quietly not to worry if he should be 
out late. There had been a collision, 
and he was going out to see the wreck. 

‘*What can you do out there?’’ de- 
manded his father. 

**T don’t know,’’ said Tom. 

He got his father’s car and, driving 
at his old pace, he had, within a quar- 
ter of an hour, taken up Dr. James 
and two other doctors and bought all 
the lint and bandages he could find in 
three drug stores. 

Centreton was thirty miles out, thirty 
miles of the worst roads in the state. 
Only in the battle - ploughed fields of 
France had Tom encountered worse. 
Dr. James, beside Tom, and the two 
doctors in the tonneau will remember 
that ride when they are old men. Tom, 
with his eyes glued to the road, never 
for an instant slackened his pace. The 
ear chugged uphill, slid downhill, and 
leaped over holes and ruts. Although 
half a dozen other machines had started 
out at the same time, Tom’s car reached 
the scene of the accident fully twenty 
minutes before any of them. 

The collision had been about as bad 
as it could be—two passenger trains, 
crowded to their capacity, had come 
together head-on. Two or three train- 
men, a few passengers who had escaped 
unhurt, several farmers and a couple 
of country doctors were taking the 
victims from the wreckage. 

Springing from his machine, Tom 
cast from him his gloves, hat and over- 
coat, stuffed as many bandages into his 
pockets and the blouse of his shirt as 
they would hold, and set quietly to 
work at once. He went quickly from 
one thing to another, as he had learned 
to do in France. At first he took his 
orders from Dr. James. After a short 
time Tom, still working as quietly and 
as quickly as before, began to give 
orders to Dr. James and to the others. 
The change came about so naturally 8 
and to such effect that no one ques- } 
tioned it. ae 

“This case requires immediate at- [y, 
tention,’’ he said to Dr. James. ‘‘Put  », 
that case to one side; it can wait,’’ ‘ 
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THE GUEST WHO HAD BEEN 


| T HO he was, the old squire never knew 
with certainty ; but this is the story as 
‘ I used to hear it: ; 
It was late in September, on one of the first 
cold nights of fall, when the leaves are begin- 
ning to flutter down from the trees and the 
ripe apples are dropping in the orchards. 
After clearing the supper table Grandmother 
Ruth had kindled a fire in the sitting-room | 
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the Penobscot in a birch canoe, 
from Chesuncook to Bangor. Once I 
canoed down the Allagash to the St. 
John. ’’ 
‘*Interested in lumber ?’’ 
‘*Interested in trees. I love trees. 
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apples ’’ to cloak some less trivial 
purpose for his travels. As they con- 
versed, however, the old squire per- 
ceived that his guest was a man of 
education, with deep and earnest 


fireplace, and she sat by it, knitting, while the|I pity them. Men slay them and use their | conviction in his beliefs—not at all the sort 
old squire read the Independent aloud to her. | dried flesh for houses and to burn in stoves.’’ | of man who would engage in petty smuggling. 


Except for a hired man and a woman helper 


Somewhat impressed by such Delphic utter- 


‘*Did you ever go as far as Canada on your 


they were alone at the old farm, for this | ances, the old squire asked his guest whether | tramps?’’ the old squire asked. 


was in Civil War times, some years before we 
young folks went home to live there. Two of | 


other two were with the army at the front. | 

About eight o’clock they 
heard a knock at the side door. 
On opening it the old squire 
dimly perceived a stranger—a 
medium-sized man, wearing 
a cap and jacket, and carry- 
ing a stout stick in his hand. 

‘‘Good evening, sir!’’ the 
old squire said, peering out 
at him. ‘‘What’s wanted ?’’ 

The stranger asked whether 
they could entertain him for 
the night. ‘‘I am taking a 
long walk,’’ he added, ‘‘and 
I can find no tavern.’’ 

‘*T guess we will try to put 
you up,’”’ the old squire re- 
plied..‘‘ Are you alone ?”’ 

‘‘ Alone and afoot,’’ the 
stranger replied dryly. ‘‘Per- 
haps I ought to tell you before 
I come in that I’ve been in 
jail once. ’’ 

‘“That so?’’ the old squire 
said. ‘Well, step inside here, 
and let me have a look at 
you.’’ 

The stranger entered and 
stood just within the door- 
way, perfectly still, with a 
curious smile on his face, but 
without speaking, as the old 
squire brought a lamp. 

‘*You don’t look like a very 
bad man, and rogues are not 
likely to tell of their being in 
jail,” the old squire remarked, 
with a smile. ‘‘ Excuse me for 
asking, but what’s your busi- 
ness in these parts?’’ 

‘Stealing apples,’’ the odd visitor replied. 

‘*How do you get them away, without a 
team ?’’ the old squire inquired skeptically. 

‘*T don’t get them away,’’ the stranger said. 
‘*T merely bite them and throw them down. 
I’m only after the flavor. I bite only natural 
fruit, mostly apples growing wild by the road- 
sides or in pastures. Grafts I don’t care for. 
Natural fruit has the fine flavors.’’ 

‘*Just so,’’ the old squire rejoined, amused, 
but with some misgivings as to the fellow’s 
sanity. ‘‘You can stay here for the night. Do 
you want supper ?’’ 

‘*T should like some bread and butter, if it 
is convenient, and a cup of tea,’’ he said. 

Grandmother Ruth was not favorably im- 
pressed by the stranger’s appearance, but she 
brought a loaf of bread, some butter and a slice 
of cake. She spread a little table at one side of 
the fireplace, and when she had brewed a pot 
of green tea she bade him help himself. He did 
so without a word, and for some time did full | 
justice to the simple repast. When he had fin- 
ished, he extended his feet to the fire. 

Wishing to seem sociable, the old squire asked 
the stranger whether he had traveled far, and 
where he was from. 

‘*T have come roundabouts from a town not 
far from Boston,’’ the man replied. ‘‘I came 
into New Hampshire, and walked through the 
Glen of the White Mountains. I’ve been in 
Maine three times before this. Yes, four times. 
I frequently tramp about. ’’ 

‘*‘And how do you like our state?’’ the old 
squire asked. 

‘*T like it, because much of it is wild coun- 
try. I like virgin forests, and lakes and rivers 
in the wilderness. Once, about eleven years 
ago, I climbed that hoary, grim mountain the 
Indians call Katahdin. Twice I have followed 





he thought trees felt the axe when being felled. 


‘* Once only,’’ the stranger replied, ‘‘ and 


‘*Beyond doubt,’’ said the queer traveler | then I went by train, and not on foot, to Mon- 
their sons had already fallen in battle, and the | unhesitatingly. ‘‘ Not as we feel a cut, of | treal and Quebec. ’’ 


course, but they feel it and shrink from death. ’’ 
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“YOU DON'T LOOK LIKE A VERY BAD MAN,” THE 
OLD SQUIRE REMARKED 


‘*You deem it cruel to cut a tree, then?’’ 

‘*T deem itsmurder,’’ replied the stranger. 

‘Yet it can hardly be helped, ’’ the old squire 
rejoined. 

‘*No, because man has become man, with his 
foolish round of artificial wants. That is where 
cruelty enters—cruelty to all nature round him. 
Man has become unnatural, hence cruel, and 
believes now that he cannot be otherwise. ’’ 

‘*You think the way we live is a mistake, 
then ?’”’ the old squire asked. 

‘*Certainly I do. Human beings ought never 
to have begun living in artificial ways. The 
human race should have gone on living natu- 
rally, like the birds and beasts. No real hap- 
piness can ever come from civilization, because 
it is unnatural and contrary to terrestrial 
nature. It will end badly. ’’ 

‘*Buthow can we do otherwise than we do?’’ 
the old squire asked him. ‘‘We live among 
other people and have to do as they do.’’ 

‘*‘Not at all. We can live naturally if we have 
a mind to. It is a duty.’’ 

‘‘But, my dear man, have you ever tried 
that yourself ?’’ the old squire exclaimed. 

‘Yes, sir,’’ the stranger declared emphati- 
cally. ‘‘I have. I do when at home—and that 
is the way I got into jail,’’ he added, laughing 
for the first time, but rather sardonically. 

‘“*T can well understand that,’’ the old squire 
remarked dryly. ‘‘It is what I should expect 
for myself, if I started to live wholly according 
to nature. ’’ 

Noticing that Grandmother Ruth was knit- 
ting faster and faster, he guessed that this talk 
nettled her, and so he changed the subject. 
Grandmother Ruth considered that being in 
jail was a sign of great moral turpitude. 

The old squire had at first believed that the 
wanderer was a border smuggler, who had 





He described his walk from Quebec to the 
Falls of Montmorency and 
thence to the shrine of Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré. He went 
on to speak of faith as a means 
of healing the sick, and let 
fall certain remarks that indi- 
cated clearly that he was not 
a firm believer in miracles. 

‘‘What is your belief?’’ the 
old squire asked. 

‘‘T am a pantheist,. pure and 
simple,’’ the stranger said. 
‘*Sois Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
though he hedges about avow- 
ing it. I do not see how one 
can be anything else. ’’ 

Grandmother Ruth did not 
know what a pantheist was, 
but she felt sure that it was 
something not at all proper. 
Her needles were fairly flying 
now. 

‘¢Some years ago,’’ the 
stranger went on, ‘‘I traveled 
the length of Cape Cod. I 
went to Cohasset and to Prov- 
incetown, where the Pilgrims 
first set foot on the soil of 
Massachusetts. Magnificently 
in earnest, those people! But 
difficult to live with.’’ 

‘* Yes, they would have 
made it warm for pantheists,’’ 
the old squire remarked. ‘‘It 
is likely, too, that they would 
strongly have disapproved of 
‘stealing apples.’ ’’ 

‘*No doubt they would have 
jailed me or put me in their 
stocks,’’ the stranger said. 
‘*Yet nature plants wild apples for bird and 
beast; why not for me?’’ 

Grandmother Ruth could listen in silence no 
longer. ‘‘ You ask why ?’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Be- 
cause you are not a bird or a squirrel. Because 
you are a human being, and have to stand 
together with the rest of us to keep order in 
the world. That’s why.’’ 

Their guest contemplated her for several 
moments with disapproval. ‘‘Yes, that is the 
common view of it,’’ he said at last. 

‘*And the right one,’’ Grandmother Ruth 
insisted. 

In the interests of hospitality the old squire 
quickly changed the subject. 

‘*T dare say you find now and then a tree of 
fine-flavored natural fruit,’’ he remarked. 

Thereupon the stranger began to describe 
certain delicious wild apples that he had dis- 
covered on his long walks. The old squire 
became much interested in the conversation, 
for the stranger proved a most entertaining 
and instructive talker. From apple trees, they 
passed to forest trees, of which, as a lumber- 
man as well as a farmer, the old squire pos- 
sessed an extensive practical knowledge. Even 
here he found that the stranger had much 
information to give him. 

The clock struck eleven, and after lighting 
a bedtime candle for their guest Grandmother 
Ruth retired. The two tree lovers talked on 
until past midnight. 

‘*Really, I should like to know your name,’’ 
the old squire said, when at last he showed the 
stranger his way to a bed in the ‘‘east room.’’ 
“T have greatly enjoyed our talk together. 
You seem to be a philosopher. ’’ 

‘*Do names count for much?’’ the stranger 
remarked after a moment’s silence. ‘‘Names 
always appear to me to befog the personality 


merely invented the tale of ‘‘stealing 
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IN JAIL 


of my acquaintances. Their names stand for 
one thing, they themselves for another. Often 
I think I would know them better if they had 
had no names. Would you not as soon remem- 
ber me for what I am, as by a name?’’ 

‘Certainly, certainly,’’ the old squire said, 
thinking that for some reason the man did not 
wish to reveal his name—perhaps because of 
the jail episode. 

The stranger sat thoughtfully on the side of 
the bed. ‘‘Of course, as I have entered your 
house and accepted your hospitality, I ought 
to give you my name, if you wish it,’’ he said. 

‘*No, no, don’t mention it,’’ the old squire 
said hastily, and bade him good night. 

On going out at sunrise the next morning the 
old squire espied the stranger walking about 
in the orchard. He came in and took breakfast 
with them, but seemed rather taciturn; after 
offering to pay for his entertainment he went 
his way. That was the last they saw of him. 

As time passed, the old squire reverted to 
his surmise that, in spite of the stranger’s 
erudition and love of nature, he was a border 
smuggler. In the fall of 1862, however, while 
on a trip to Portland, the old gentleman hap- 
pened to take up a copy of the Atlantic 
Monthly, and saw in it an essay entitled Wild 
Apples, by Henry D. Thoreau. The title at- 
tracted him, and he had not read the article 
half through before he became convinced that 
the author was none other than his former 
guest. The sentiment, the descriptions and the 
quotations from classie writers were identical 
with those that his strange guest had used in 
that memorable conversation at the old farm. 

On returning home he wrote a pleasant letter 
of reminiscence, and sent it to Thoreau, in 
care of the Atlantic Monthly. The letter was 
returned, with a note from the editor, saying 
that Henry D. Thoreau had died only a short 
time before. The old squire was not a little 
shocked by the news, so vividly had the per- 
sonality of his guest impressed itself on his 
mind. ‘To the end of his life the old gentleman 
never doubted that the sojourner at the farm 
that night was indeed the celebrated author. 

But had Thoreau been in jail? He had— 
actually. Thoreau at one time lived alone at 
Concord, Massachusetts, in a little cabin on 
the shore of Walden Pond. He maintained 
that, since he caused the town no expense, he 
ought not to be asked to pay taxes. 

But the town officials took a different view 
of the matter. The tax collector called at his 
cabin and demanded payment of the sum 
assessed. Thoreau refused to pay it. 

‘*T owe you nothing,’’ he said. ‘‘I will pay 
nothing. ’’ 

The collector departed, but came.again the 
next year—to receive the same answer. 

‘*Tf people would all live as I live, there 
would be no need of taxes,’’ Thoreau asserted. 
‘* Taxes come from living artificially. The 
town has no proper bill against me, for I live 
by myself. ’’ 

He often argued the matter with his friend, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, who lived in Concord. 
Although feeling great affection for Thoreau, 
Emerson did not agree with him about taxa- 
tion, and they had many long discussions over 
it. Thoreau even declared that it was wrong 
for either of them to pay a tax. 

This went on for some time, and at last 
the town fathers sent the sheriff to arrest him 
for repeated and contumacious violations of 
the law. He was brought to Concord jail and 
locked up, pending trial. 

The news flew. Thoreau was in jail! Emer- 
son, greatly distressed, at once bestirred him- 
self. It is said that he appeared at the jail 
with his surtout unbuttoned and his hat askew. 
Then, according to report, this bit of dialogue 
followed between the two philosophers. 

Emerson, agitated: ‘‘Henry, Henry, why are 
you here!’’ 

Thoreau, mimicking: ‘‘Ralph, Ralph, why 
are you not here?’’ 

Emerson offered the authorities bail to any 
amount, and surety for Thoreau’s tax. Tho- 
reau, however, utterly declined bail. He would 
have none of it, and in the end, as the old 
squire heard the story, the town officials had 
to put him out of the jail. 

When he heard of the outcome of this inci- 
dent, he laughed until the tears came; but 
Grandmother Ruth said, ‘‘Served him right. ’’ 





he directed the helpers. ‘‘Rush this case to | 
town,’’ he commanded a waiting automobilist. | 

Meanwhile, he was off himself to lift another | 
victim from the wreckage. 

Dr. James was an able, even an eminent, | 
surgeon. That very day he had performed | 
three major operations. But he was accustomed | 
to nurses, assistants and instruments at his | 
elbow. Moreover, this was his first wreck. It | 
was T’om’s hundredth or more. Out in France | 
the victims had looked pretty much the same | 
as they looked here. 

‘‘In heaven’s name, boy,’’ exclaimed Dr. | 


‘‘Out in France,’’ answered Tom laconically, 
and he was off to bandage a broken head. 

A quiet, middle-aged stranger had joined 
them some time before. Tom did not know 
whether he was an uninjured passenger or 
whether he had come out from town. 

‘*Tell me what I can do,’’ the man had said 
to Tom; and Tom had set him to washing 
wounds, fetching and carrying instruments and 
bandages, and delivering orders. After each 
prescribed task the stranger came back to Tom 
for another. 

He could neither bandage nor dress wounds, 


James, when Tom had severed a foot that hung } and he was not strong enough to lift the vic- 
by a shred of flesh and had clamped the spurt- | tims from the wreckage; but he performed 


ing arteries, ‘‘where did you learn surgery ?”’ | 


faithfully the homely tasks that Tom set him. 





The night was running its course. Although 
a@ growing number of doctors, nurses and rail- 
way Officials were now on hand, none ques- 
tioned Tom’s authority. From Dr. James to 
the trainmen, they obeyed him implicitly. 
Working at the same time with his hands and 
his head, Tom had, in the course of several 
hours, brought order out of chaos. The scene 
had taken on the aspect of a well-founded 
organization, with its various departments at 
their accustomed round. 

The work of each department dovetailed 
neatly into the next in order. One division 
cleared away the wreckage, another carefully 
lifted out the victims, a third group bore them 
to a fourth, where they were sorted out, some 





for the division where they would receive 
immediate medical attention, others for the 
division where they would be taken to the 
ambulances and automobiles. 

Tom was here, there and everywhere, like 
a general marshaling his forces; and always 
by his side, awaiting his least command, was 
his self-constituted orderly, the quiet, middle- 
aged stranger. Only once did he ask Tom 
an irrelevant, and yet not an_ irrelevant, 
question : 

‘*Are you accustomed to doing this for a 
living, young man ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, no,’’? Tom answered, without stopping 
the work at which he was engaged. ‘‘ Mostly, 
I’m just an ordinary chauffeur.’’ He thought 
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grimly that there was a good deal of truth in 
his words. 

‘*7’ll call you Chauffeur Extraordinary,’’ 
said the stranger gravely. 

Morning — chill, gray morning — dawned 
upon the human wreckage. Few of the men 
present had ever seen morning dawn upon 
such a sight. Tom Husey had seen many such 
mornings. He looked about him appraisingly. 
Everything was in splendid shape. The 
wounded had all been borne away. All the 
living had been removed from the wreckage. 
The dead—well, they would be removed in the 
course of the day. There was nothing more for 
him to do. He wanted to get home to sleep. 

‘*Anyone want to come back to town in my 
car ?’’ he asked. 

‘*T should like to,’’ said the quiet stranger. 

‘*Climb in,’’ said Tom. 

Tom and the stranger rode back to the city in 
the cool of the early morning. Neither had much 
to say—Tom, because it was all he could do to 
keep his mind on his wheel. He knew that, if 
he were to permit himself a moment’s relaxa- 
tion, he would be sodden with sleep. Many a 
time in France at the end of a night’s work he 
had rolled somnolently from his driver’s seat. 

‘‘Where shall I take you?’’ Tom asked as 
they reached the awakening town. 

‘*With you, young man. I should like to meet 
your father.’’ 

Tom said nothing. It was all he could do to 
keep his automobile going. They reached the 
Husey residence. Tom climbed from the car; 
the stranger followed. Tom was unmindful of 
his manners as of all else. 

Mr. Husey, coming down thé stairs for his 
breakfast, saw Tom and the stranger enter. 

‘*What’s this?’’ he thought, with rising gall. 

‘‘Sir,’’ said the stranger, ‘‘I have had your 
son bring me here in order that I might tell 
you first-hand of his work this past night.’’ 

Mr. Husey looked sternly at his son’s droop- 
ing figure. ‘‘A fine scrape this time, sure.’’ 

Tom reeled into the parlor and threw him- 
self upon the nearest plush sofa. Mr. Husey 
bounded after him, and shook the boy’s limp 
figure. Then the stranger took the irate parent 
gently but firmly by the arm and steered him 
neatly into the hall. 

‘*Let the boy alone,’’ he said. ‘‘He deserves 
his rest.’’ And then and there he told Mr. 
Husey of the boy’s work in the past night. 

John Husey took it in as best he could. Tom 
had been working in his mill for more than 
three years, but he had never discovered the 
remarkable executive ability of which this man 
was speaking; as for Tom’s succoring the 
wounded—he knew that the boy had driven an 
ambulance in France, but he had thought that 
his duties had begun and ended with that. 
John Husey was nonplused. Finally he called 
his wife, as was his custom when matters got 
beyond him. 

The stranger repeated his story to Mrs. 
Husey. Her mind grasped one fact only—Tom 
had not had a wink of sleep all night. She must 
see him at once to assure herself of his welfare. 

She shook the boy lightly to make sure that 
he was intact. Taking a handkerchief from his 
pocket, she started to wipe his begrimed face. 
A small medal attached to a bit of ribbon had 
caught itself in the handkerchief and fell from 
it to the floor. The stranger picked it up and 
examined it curiously. 

‘*T should advise you to keep this carefully, ’’ 
he said, handing the medal to Mrs. Husey. ‘‘I 
shouldn’t be surprised if you would find it to 
be of some value. ’’ 

Mrs. Husey took the medal and slipped it 
into her blouse. Later, when the stranger had 
gone, she tried to make it out, but could not. 
She supposed that it was a medal Tom had 
received in France for proficiency in some 
sport, although at college he had never re- 
ceived cups or medals, like his cousins. 

So profound was Tom’s slumber that later 
in the morning his mother became alarmed, 
and sent for the family physician. 

‘*Well,’’ he greeted her. ‘‘I just met Dr. 
James. Your son is the talk of the town. Let 
him sleep on a bit. Like many a man before 
him, he’ll awake to find himself famous. ’’ 

Tom awakened to a nine-days’ fame. His 
mother’s pride, long wounded by his cousins’ 
superiority, was at last healed. 

‘*This fuss is all very well,’’ said his father, 
‘*but I can’t see that there’s much in it for 
the boy.’’ 

Tom refused to let himself be lionized,and the 
world, disgusted with his ingratitude, passed 
him on. At the end of ten days, when the fuss 
was over, he received a letter from the Central 
& Western Railway Company. Would he kindly 
call the following Monday between the hours 
of two and three o’clock in the afternoon, and 
ask for Mr. Harbeson ? 

Tom’s heart sank. He hoped that they were 
not going to give him a medal, or anything of 
that sort. One experience of the kind had been 
too much for him. On that occasion he had 
acquitted himself very poorly. However, he 
saw nothing to do except to go. If he refused, 
they might come after him with a brass band. 

On Monday he took the train to St. Louis, 
and at two o’clock to the minute—he dared not 
prolong the agony longer—he was asking for 
Mr. Harbeson. He was shown to the office 
with ‘‘President’’ on its door. When he en- 
tered he saw that the only occupant of the 


| room was the quiet, middle-aged stranger of | 


the night of the accident. 

‘*Are you Mr. Harbeson?’’ Tom asked. 

‘*Yes. Please be seated, Mr. Husey.’’ 

Tom did as he was told, then looked round 
him furtively. There were no suspicious velvet 
boxes lying about. He breathed easier. 

Mr. Harbeson leaned back in his chair and 
regarded Tom with a long and pleasant stare. 

‘*Young man,’’ said he, ‘‘do you mind tell- 
ing me if you have any occupation other than 
that of ordinary chauffeur ?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Tom, ‘‘when I’m not driving 
the family car about, I’m at my father’s mill.’’ 

‘*What do you do there ?’’ 

‘*Oh, I look over the mail a bit, and walk 
about to see that everyone’s on the job.’’ 

‘*Do you sign checks or orders, or do you 
put through deals ?’’ 

‘*Goodness, no!’’ Tom exclaimed. ‘‘ Father 
lets no one sniff at his job.’’ 

‘*Humph! Well, do you think that if any- 
thing were to happen to your father you could 
manage to keep the mill running ?’’ 

Tom thought for a moment; then he an- 
swered slowly, ‘‘I think that I could manage. ’’ 

‘*What makes you think so?’’ 








Tom blushed, at a loss for an answer. ‘*I— | 
I’ve kept my eyes open a bit,’’ he said depre- | 
eatingly. 

‘*Ah-h!’’ said Mr. Harbeson. ‘‘From what | 
I saw the other night you’ve made rather a | 
fine art of keeping your eyes open. By the way, 
was it for keeping your eyes open that you | 
got that medal you carry round with you?” | 

Tom fidgeted. His mother had told him all | 
she knew about the medal, but he had not told | 
her all that he knew about it. 

‘‘For something of the kind,’’ he answered | 
in a tone that forbade further questioning. 

The older man smiled. ‘‘ After all, I do not | 
need to know about the medal. I learned all | 
that I need know the other night. Now, if you | 
will permit me another question—the last, I 
promise. If you were to run your father’s 
mill, would you run it as he now runs it?’’ 

‘*No,’’ answered Tom more decisively than | 
he had yet spoken. 

‘*Thank you,’’ said Mr. Harbeson. ‘*‘And 
now, Mr. Husey, you see that empty desk at | 
your right. The man who sat there was yes- | 
terday put in charge of a department. The man ! 
whom I want to fill his place must be one who | 


is ready at a moment’s notice to take himself 





from one end of the country to another to 
straighten out any kind of a tangle or a mess 
or a mix-up that he finds. Do you think that 
you would like that desk ?’’ 

This was better than medals and eulogies. 

‘*Rather,’’ Tom answered. 

Mr. Harbeson rose and extended his hand. 

‘*Good,’’ said he. **The desk is yours, and 
five thousand a year. Report here Thursday. 
Good afternoon. ’’ 

Tom took his leave without a word. He could 
not make a speech if his life depended upon it, 
and, happily, in this case his position did not 
depend upon it. He took the earliest train he 
could get to Millersville and went home imme- 
diately. He found that his father and mother 
were postponing their dinner for him. 

‘Well, folks,’’ he said, ‘‘you know that quiet 
man I brought back the night of the accident. 
Well, he’s Mr. Harbeson, president of the 
C. & W. Railway. He offered me a job at five 
thousand, and I accepted it on the spot. Got to 
report on Thursday. Got to dress now. Start 
in dinner. I’ll be down as soon as I can.’’ 

‘*Well, Amanda,’’ said Mr. Husey, after his 
son had gone, ‘‘it looks as if the boy were 
going to amount to something, after all.’’ 


THE ART OF DISTANCE 
RUNNING 


CBy John Paul 


In Two Parts 


N order to rank among the best at track 
] athletics a man must train himself— 

or be trained— mentally as well as 
physically, for I firmly believe that a runner’s 
mental attitude at the moment he enters a com- 
petition has more to do with his performance 
than any other single detail. 

There is nothing that so impairs a man’s 
running as lack of confidence, unless it be over- 
confidence. Ifa man enters a race with the firm 
conviction that he has no chance to win, he is 
beaten before he starts. Again, if he is unduly 
confident, he will very probably be defeated by 
some one to whom he has not given a thought. 

Midway between those two conditions there 
is a happy medium, when a runner is at his 
best, and it is the coach’s duty, by judicious 
encouragement and discouragement, to work 
his man into that frame of mind. The runner 
must feel that he has a good chance to win, 
but that he will have to work hard in order to 
do so. The precise method of inculcating that 
idea into the runner differs in each case—which 
is the reason that all successful coaches are 
close students of human nature. 

If the services of a good coach are not avail- 
able, a runner can train himself to enter a 
contest with the proper amount of confidence. 
He should first consider his opponents’ weak 
points until he begins to grow confident and 
then reverse the reasoning and consider their 
strong points. Thus by alternately loading the 
opposite sides of the mental balance he can 
acquire the right frame of mind for the contest. 

An excellent illustration of the danger of 
overconfidence occurs to me in connection with 
a dual meet between Pennsylvania and Cornell, 
held at Ithaca some years ago. 

At that time, Billy Paull, Pennsylvania’s 
great miler, was at the top of his form. He 
had established an intercollegiate record (four 
minutes, seventeen and four fifths seconds) in 
1909 and was regarded by everyone as the 
best miler in the country. Cornell’s ‘‘crack’’ 
man was P. J. Taylor, holder of the intercol- 
legiate two-mile record. Mike Murphy, the 
coach at Pennsylvania, thought that Paull had 
an even chance of beating Taylor at his own 
distance,—the two miles,—and that Boyle, a 
‘‘second-string man,’’ was capable of winning 
the mile against the somewhat mediocre field 
that Cornell had entered. He therefore switched 
Paull to the two-mile race and left Boyle to 
wear the Pennsylvania colors in the mile. 
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But Cornell’s coach had guessed Murphy’s | route. About a mile and a half from the finish, 


Jones 
Part Two 


intentions and had entered Taylor in 
the mile— which meant a sure win 
against Boyle. He left the two-mile race 
to T. S. Berna, a runner whose ability was 






unknown except to the coach. 


When Paull found that he did not have to run 
against Taylor, his confidence was supreme. 
Berna left the mark with a speed that ap- 
peared absurdly fast, and Paull, naturally 
imagining that he was a novice who knew little 
about running, let him go. Berna finished the 
first mile in close to four minutes, thirty 
seconds, with a lead of fifty yards. A few mo- 
ments later Paull set out to catch him, only to 
discover that his opponent was not a novice but 
a real runner. The race was really over then, 
for Berna won by a hundred and fifty yards. 
Berna, it may be mentioned, made an Ameri- 
can amateur record—nine minutes, seventeen 
and four fifths seconds—that stands to this day. 

Had Paull not been overconfident, I do not 
believe that he would have made the fatal error 
of allowing Berna to get such a lead at the 
start, and, although the positions might have 
remained unchanged at the finish, the race 
would certainly have been much closer. 

In the intercollegiates of the same year 
Taylor beat Paull in the mile in a beautifully 
run race, from Taylor’s point of view, for 
Paull was undoubtedly the better man on that 
day. Paull had learned his lesson from Berna, 
and in this. race he went to the front from the 
crack of the gun and set a terrific pace for the 
first half mile. Taylor, however, had counted 
on that and allowed him to open up a big gap, 
while he contented himself with staying within 
striking distance. On the back stretch of the 
last lap Paull had a lead of about thirty yards. 
Then Taylor came through with the most 
beautiful burst of speed I have ever seen and 
‘*nailed’’ his man by six inches at the tape. 

Paull, I believe, thought he had his race won, 

and when his rival came from behind it was 
too late for him to summon his reserve for a 
sprint. In that case Paull entered the event 
with the proper mental attitude, but lost it 
through overconfidence in the last hundred 
yards. 
I remember another race, an intercollegiate 
cross-country run at Princeton, where a single 
sentence from one of the contestants broke 
an opponent’s nerve and, I think, changed the 
entire result of the race. 





The course was twice round a ——— 
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JOHN PAUL JONES'S EASY NATURAL 
STRIDE 


the Harvard captain, who had been picked to 
win, Berna and I were running neck and neck 
some distance ahead of the rest. We had just 
reached the top of a very long and steep hill 
and were about ‘‘all in’’—at least I know I 
was, and I think the others were, too. Just as 
we struck the crest of the hill, Berna turned 
to me and said in a casual tone: 

‘‘Well, Jonesy, let’s be going.’’ 

The Harvard runner’s jaw dropped and for 
a moment he faltered in his stride. I took the 
eue and we both put all we had into a sprint 
of about a hundred yards. Then we let down 
again and jogged in. _Berna’s flash of psychol- 
ogy had done its work, for the Harvard man 
never got within striking distance after that. 

The real strategy of distance running lies, 
in the last analysis, in the pacemaking. There 
is one particular rate of speed at which a man 
should run the first part of a mile or a two- 
mile race in order to get the best results. There 
is no fixed rule, however, what that rate of 
speed shall be, for each runner has his indi- 
vidual peculiarities. 

To be a great distance runner a man must 
be able to judge just how fast he is going. 
After he has had considerable experience, he 
learns just how fast he should run each suc- 
cessive quarter in order to make his best time. 
Then, with still more experience, he learns to 
regulate his pace so that he will reach each 
quarter post on schedule time. 

I once saw a half-mile race in which two 
runners of distinctly different types were pitted 
against each other. One was a powerful man— 
capable of going the distance in one minute, 
fifty-six seconds — with great endurance but 
little sprinting ability. The other was a nat- 
ural sprinter, with very little endurance but 
with a world of speed. It was naturally to the 
latter’s advantage to keep the pace slow, so 
that he could, without sapping his strength, 
reach the last two hundred yards on compara- 
tively even terms with his rivals. He therefore 
jumped into the lead at the very start and set 
a terrific pace for about fifty yards. Then, 
gradually, he began to slow down, but hé did 
it so gradually that his rival did not realize 
that the pace had slackened. 

At the end of the first quarter both runners 
were loafing and at six hundred yards the time 
was a joke. When he had only one hundred 
and fifty yards to go, the sprinter, with plenty 
of reserve power left, let out all his speed and 
won by a comfortable margin. The time was 
two minutes, four seconds, yet the loser had 
on several occasions covered the distance eight 
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seconds faster than that. He lost this race 
merely because he was not a good judge of pace. 

There are two classes of distance men: those 
who ‘‘go all the way,’’ as the saying is, and 
those who run a waiting race. To the former 
class belongs the man with tremendous endur- 
ance, who depends on brute strength either to 
wear out his opponents or else to leave them 
so far behind that they cannot catch up when 
it comes time for the sprint. The second class 
includes the men with less endurance, but with 
speed enough to run a fast quarter. Men of 
that type should try to stay within striking 
distance, saving all the energy possible and 
depending on a burst of speed at the finish to 
win the race. 

There have been so many stars of both 


classes that it is hard to say which is the better. | 


Although most of my creditable races have 
been of the waiting variety, I am inclined to 
favor the man who gets up and goes, waiting 
for no one. If you are in the lead, you have no 
one to catch, and your advantage tends to dis- 
courage those behind you. Moreover, in running 
a waiting race, there is always the vital danger 
of underestimating your opponent’s ability and 
of waiting too long. 

The best distance runner, of course, is the 
man who so combines strength and speed that 
he can run the way that the occasion demands. 
Then he is capable of offering the kind of race 
that his opponent cares least for. At the risk 
of appearing egotistical—for, after all, you can 
only illustrate your arguments by personal 
experiences—I should like to mention here two 
incidents connected with my running career 
that exemplify that point. 

In the last cross-country race in which I was 
entered, the man I had to’ beat was Norman 
Taber of Brown. Taber had defeated me at 
Stockholm in a race in which he remained 
behind and ‘‘nailed’’ me at the tape with a 
wonderful burst of speed. Therefore, when I 
met him the next time, I determined to set an 
extremely fast pace for the first two miles—a 
procedure that would either give me such 
a lead that he could not possibly catch up or 
that would so greatly exhaust him that he 
would have no reserve left for a sprint. I went 
to the front at the start and forced the running 
to my limit. At the end of the first mile I sue- 
ceeded in getting away from him and stayed 
there until the race was over. 

Our next meeting was in the intercollegiate 
mile, in the following spring. I felt sure that 
he expected me to run the same kind of race 
and that he would therefore do his preliminary 
training with the idea of developing his en- 
duranee. As an offset, I spent most of my time 
during the early season on speed work. 

When we entered the race I was confident 
that I could run a faster quarter mile than 
Taber could, if my guess about his work had 
been correct. Accordingly, I literally forced 
him to take the lead, and I believe he was so 
much astonished that he did not know what 
to do with it. At any rate, the pace was com- 
paratively slow for three laps. From then on 
it was virtually a quarter-mile race on even 
terms, and my speed work proved of sufficient 
value for me to win, precisely as Taber had 
won at Stockholm. 

Although relay racing may be regarded as a 
sport for distance men, it comes pretty close to 
being an entirely separate pastime, because it 
is different from every other branch of track 
work. Besides good running, relay racing re- 
quires teamwork. 

Inasmuch as a chain is only as strong as its 
weakest link, one poor man will spoil the best 
relay team that ever went after a record. But, 
on the other hand, one exceptionally good man 
ean do a great deal toward pulling his team 
out of a bad hole. T. S. Berna did this once in 
a four-mile relay at the Pennsylvania Relay 
Carnival. The performance of Cornell’s first 
two men was mediocre, and Berna got away 
fully eighty yards behind his opponent—a man 
who was capable of doing a mile in 4:23 under 
good conditions. But Berna finished his part 
of the race with a remarkable burst of speed 
and touched off Cornell’s last man within easy 
striking distance of the last runner of the other 
team—ten yards or so. 

In relay racing a great deal depends upon 


the judgment of the coach with respect to the | 


order in which he runs his men. Many coaches 
put their best man last, because they are con- 
fident that he can pick up lost ground or stay 


in front of his opponent, as the case may be. | 


But some coaches prefer to run their fastest 
man first, arguing that an early lead encourages 
the team and discourages the opponents. It is 
hard to say, until the race is over, which order 
is better, but a man who is game to the core 
and a good fighter, one who can run as well 
from behind as out in front, makes an excellent 
anchor man. The runner who is easily discour- 
aged should be given the place in which he has 
the most chance of starting with a lead, or at 
least on even terms; the quickest starter on the 
team should lead off. 

The starting, or ‘‘touching off,’’ is a matter 
of primary importance in relay racing. On one 
occasion Harvard defeated Yale in a one-mile 
relay race when I firmly believe that, man for 


try to get away too fast, for, if your team 
mate fails to tag you, your team is disqualified. 

The man who can successfully enter into 
two sports in the same year at college is ex- 
ceptional. Baseball and track work rarely go 
together, chiefly because they occur at the same 
time of the year, and a man cannot do his best 
in either sport without giving to it his entire 
attention. As a general rule, I believe that it 
is better for a man to give the best that is in 
him to one sport, rather than to attempt sev- 
eral lines and rank high in none. However, a 
little track work on the side will do wonders 
in developing the speed of a man whose spe- 
cialty is baseball or football. 

In comparing the intercollegiate records of 
| to-day with those of twenty or even ten years 
ago, you have to marvel at the wonderful ability 
of the present-day athlete—or else at the appar- 
ent mediocrity of those who went before. At 
any rate, the way in which records have been 
lowered year after year is astonishing. It is not 
reasonable to suppose that we are physically 
better men than the athletes of former years; 
hence the only tenable explanation is that we 
know more about the game than they did. 

But we do not know all that there is to 
know. Every year one or more records are 
broken, and I am inclined to think that they 
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will continue to fall for some time to come. 
The hundred-yard record of 9: 3-5, made by 
D. J. Kelly in 1906, is virtually the only im- 
portant mark that the majority of coaches 
agree is close to the limit of human effort. 
Other records, however, are still in danger. 
I should not be greatly surprised to see a mile 
run in 4:10 (the present record is 4:12 3-5), or 
even a few seconds better; a half mile in per- 
haps 1:50, or a shade faster. Of course, such 
time would require the best of conditions — 
ideal weather, a fast track and good competi- 
tion. Competition is necessary, for it really 
takes two men to break a record; it is almost 
impossible to make exceptional time without 
being hard pushed. 

It may be many years before a man with 
sufficient ability will get all conditions and 
circumstances just right to run a mile in 4:10 
or better. But I believe that it will be done 
and that the runner will be an American. The 
average American boy not only has the right 
build for distance running, but he also has the 
ambition to strive for great speed and to endure 
the hardships that lead up to the goal of a 
prize well won. Moreover, American colleges 
are blessed with the two primary requisites 
for record making: the cleanest of sport tra- 
ditions and the best coaches in the world. 


THE HUB OF THE 
WHEEL Bien Ward Banks 


In Ten Chapters 





sleepy head to bed, but Dorothea 

waited to finish her work. She 
sewed until eleven o’clock and then, 
| with a comforting thought of her comfortable 
bed, she, too, went upstairs. But instead of 
finding her usual smooth bed she found crum- 
pled covers and Nan’s fair head on one of the 
pillows. On the other was pinned a note: 
Miss D. Bennington, Kindness Mr. Pillow. 

My Darling Doll. You have a passenger to-night. 
I expect to get scolded when I wake up, for I was 
not invited. I will take back the money to Mrs. 
Briggs to-morrow. I will try to be good and never 
cross. You know how I love you, Juno, so I will 
try for your sake. Good night. 
Don’t mind if I occupy part of 
your bed, my dear, darling child. 

N.B. 

Dorothea laughed over the 
note, and then sighed. ‘‘I 
wish Nan had stayed in her 
own bed, for I’m tired. It’s a 
harder job running a family 
than I thought it would be.’’ 

Dorothea was long in going 
to sleep, and she woke late. 
Nancy was gone, and Doro- 
thea jumped up in a hurry. 
The morning was gray and 
heavy; her head ached, and 
she dreaded the day of drudg- 
ery ahead of her. 

‘““The whole family hangs 
on me,’’ she said to herself 
impatiently, ‘‘and I’m tired 
of it. I hate egg beaters, and 
I‘ loathe candy pans. Why 
did we ever think we could 
take care of ourselves!’’ 

After she was dressed she 
went to see how Nancy was 
getting on. Stretched across 
Naney’s room, with the ends 
tied to two chairs, was a long 
string with numerous bits of 
white hanging from it. 

‘*What under the moon is 
all this, Nancy ?’’ she asked. 
‘*You do keep your room in 
such a mess!’’ 

Nancy resented the unusual 
tone.‘‘ They’re handkerchiefs, 
I got up early and washed 
them ’cause I wanted to help. 
But now I’m mad at you. 
It’s Valentine’s Day, too, 
| and maybe I won’t send you 
one now.’”’ 

‘*There are other ways that you can help 
more than by washing handkerchiefs,’’ Doro- 
| thea answered shortly. 
| Breakfast was not a cheerful affair. Nancy 
| was nursing her outraged feelings, Dorothea 
| was silent, and Jack, chafing under the thought 
| of his last day at work and no other job in sight, 
| was quiet, too. Ted tried to be cheerful, but he 
| soon succumbed to the general gloominess. 
| Saturday was always a trying day in the 
| kitchen, for Dorothea’s heaviest baking had to 
| be done in the hours consecrated in Kezzy’s 
| soul to cleaning up for Sunday. A smile or two 
| from Dorothea usually bridged over this dan- 


| A FTER Phil had gone, Jack took his 
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| gerous chasm, but to-day Dorothea was not | 


smiling. 
| refused to burn. Dorothea’s brow grew more 





Chapter Eight 


again, too, far’s I can see. There ain’t 
a morsel of victuals in the house to 
cook for to-morrow’s dinner. ’’ 

‘*We’ll do very well with baked beans, 
Kezzy,’’ Dorothea said, trying to speak pa- 
tiently. ‘‘Only don’t wash quite so loud, for 
I’m almost distracted already. This batch of 
cake is ruined. I’ll have to start again from 
the beginning. The fire needs more coal.’’ 

She caught up the teakettle in her left hand 
to swing it out of her way, but in her pertur- 
bation she did not set it down square, and over 
it went. As she made a quick dash to catch it, 
the boiling water poured over her right hand. 
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“HE'S BOUND TO DO IT, MAN, IF HE HAS ANY BLOOD 


IN HIM" 


‘This is the end!’’ she said through set 
teeth. ‘‘I’ve made the only wage earner help- 
less. Now, maybe we will starve. ’’ 

Kezzy did up Dorothea’s hand and sent her 
upstairs. She went spiritlessly, and Kezzy, with 
a black brow, began on another batch of cake. 

Nancy found time heavy on her hands that 
morning. Ted was off with Ned Judson, Susie 
was spending the day with her grandmother, 
Kezzy was not in a sociable mood, and Doro- 
thea was in her room. The Mortons’ car was 


to call for Nancy at twelve o’clock,— she was 


to have luncheon with Hazel Morton,—but to 


| Nancy twelve o’clock seemed a long way off. 


Even the fire felt the gloom and | 


man, Yale had the better team. Harvard, |and more puckered. Kezzy shook the fire | 


however, succeeded in getting a jump of two 
or three yards at every touch-off and won by 


fiercely until she almost shook it out. 
‘“*T’ll let it out to-night and clean it!’’ she 


By half past eleven she was dressed and | 


ready. She seated herself in state in the library 
to wait, but the silent house was oppressive. 
She looked at the clock, she straightened her hat 
at the mirror, she played with the shade cord. 

‘‘T’ll do something unusual,’’ she thought 


about three yards. But it is dangerous to| grumbled. ‘‘Might just as well not light it| in desperation, ‘‘and then I’ll forget how long 


s 


half an hour is. I know! I’ll get out mother’s 
old photograph album. I haven’t looked at that 
for years. There are awful funny people in it.’’ 

She pulled the book from the drawer where 
it lay. Carefully she turned the pages, smiling 
at the dress of two decades before her time. 
Then suddenly she stood stock-still, gazing at 
|a well-known face that looked primly at her 
from the open page. 

‘It’s Mrs. Briggs!’’ she gasped. ‘‘She’s in 
mother’s album! I’m going to tell Dolly.’’ 

But just then the Morton car drew up before 
the porch, and Nancy was whisked away. 

A few minutes after Nancy had gone, Phil 
came in at the side door. He peered into every 
empty room and at last ventured into the 
kitchen, where Kezzy was icing cakes. 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ demanded Phil. 
‘*Where’s Dolly ?’’ 

‘*She’s upstairs. She’s all wore out, and now 
she’s burned her hand. I’ve finished her cake, 
but there’s nothing in the house to cook for 
her lunch that’d tempt her appetite, and she 
didn’t eat a mite of breakfast. ’’ 

‘*Tell me what to get and I’ll get it,’’ said 
Phil eagerly. ‘‘It’s Valentine’s Day. I’ll send 
her a valentine. Suppose I get a couple of 
chops; shall I? And a grapefruit—would that 
be nice ?’’ 





‘*It sounds a leetle mite nicer’n dry bread 
and skim milk,’’ said Kezzy grimly. ‘‘What 
you give me I’ll cook and take to her, and no 
questions asked. ’’ 

As Phil was going out he met Jack coming in. 

‘*What’s the matter ?’’ asked Jack. ‘‘Where’s 
Dot?”’ 

‘*She’s upstairs. She burned her hand. It 
looks as if she were all in.’’ 

Jack sat down on the hall sofa and rammed 
his hands into his pockets. ‘‘We’ve got to get it 
off her shoulders some way, Phil. We’re fools 
to wait for Mrs. Briggs. We’ll have to borrow 
the money from some one. It looks to me like 
a toss-up between Judge Olcott and Eben.’’ 

“*T’d say Judge Olcott.’’ 

‘*And I’d say Eben. I’ve been thinking 
about it all day. That’ll be just a dose of 
medicine, whether he says yes or no, and I 
can hold my breath and take it. It’s different 
with Judge Olcott. I’m going to wire Eben to 
lend us a hundred dollars, and what’ll you 
bet he won’t do it?’’ 

‘*He’s bound to do it, man, if he has any 
blood in him; he’s your guardian, and he’s 





taken all your sister’s money.’’ 

Jack shrugged and came to 
his feet. ‘‘ He’s got it and 
he’ll hold it. But we’ve got 
to pull Dot out. I wouldn’t 
think of doing it except for 
her. You haven’t any idea 
how I hate to get down on 
my knees to Eben. ’’ 

‘‘You’re growing up, sure 
enough, Johnny,’’ Phil said 
soberly. ‘‘Three months ago 
you wouldn’t have thought 
of Dolly’s side.’’ 

‘*T never realized all Dolly 
stood for till we tried to stand 
on our own feet,’’ answered 
Jack. ‘‘I wonder if Kezzy is 
going to get me any lunch.’’ 

‘* Come on over to lunch 
with me. Kezzy’s doing all 
Dolly’s work to-day. I’m go- 
ing now to get Dolly some 
chops for her lunch. What do 
you say, Johnny — just as a 
last effort before we wire Eben 
—to my stopping on the way 
back to see if I can’t pull 
some sort of a decision out of 
that Briggs person of yours ?’’ 

Jack laughed. ‘‘Don’t load 
her on my shoulders. She’s 
Rover’s responsibility. You 
can ask her, Phil, but it 
won’t do any good.’’ 

Phil took the chops and the 
grapefruit and one pink rose 
to Kezzy. Then he ran back 
to Mrs. Briggs’s. Her house 
was in confusion, and she 
herself was enveloped in a 
big apron. She did not look 
overpleased to see Phil. 

‘*Housecleaning, ’’ she said. 
‘*What can I do for you?’’ 

‘‘T want to know about the books you have 
a refusal on,’’ Phil said. ‘‘Can’t you decide 
to-day whether you will take them or not?’’ 

‘*T’ve got till Monday. ’’ 

‘“*T know it, but couldn’t you decide to-day ? 
There’s a bill to be met on Tuesday, and 
they’ve got to know whether you’re coming 
down with the money or not.’’ 

‘*T don’t know but I will, and I don’t know 
as I will,’’ answered the imperturbable Mrs. 
Briggs. ‘‘I ain’t wholly made up my mind, 
| and you don’t leave me much time to think it 
| out. I’ll bid you good day.’’ And with small 
| ceremony she ushered him out. 

‘*No good, Johnny,’’ Phil reported. ‘‘We’ll 
| have to wire Eben. I don’t believe your old 
| lady has any notion of coming to time. ’’ 

‘*No more will Eben have. ’’ 

‘*As to that, we can only wait and see,’’ said 
Phil. ‘‘In the meantime come on to lunch. ’’ 

In her own room Dorothea lay on her divan . 
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under her blue afghan and looked through the 
window at the familiar objects in the street, 
distorted by the fog into strange, uncouth 
shapes. It was a gray, unnatural, depressing 
world, with no hope in it. She had done her 
best, yet what troubles had befallen her 
family! A huge debt, and no money to pay 
it. Even the little that had been coming in 
would stop now. Jack had lost his place, and 
she would lose hers. If the Exchange had cut 
her off from pastry orders because she made 
one mistake, it would let her go entirely now 
that she must stop work for a week. 

At one o’clock Kezzy tiptoed in with a tray 
bearing a fragrant cup of tea, two tiny chops, 
two slices of toast and half a grapefruit. 

‘*Where did the chops come from?’’ Doro- 
thea exclaimed suspiciously. 

‘The Field boy brought them. He says it’s 
a valentine, ’’ Kezzy said aggressively. ‘‘ Any- 
one that’s bedrid can accept an orange, can’t 
they ?’’ 

‘*T suppose paupers can accept anything,’’ 
answered Dorothea. ‘‘It was good of Phil. 
I’m sorry you have to wait on me, Kezzy. I 
can get up.’’ 

‘*You lay right still,’’ retorted Kezzy. ‘‘I 
ain’t never see you lay down in the daytime 
sence I can remember, and I like the look of 
it. Nan, when she comes back from the 
Mortons’, is going over to Susie’s to stay all 
night, and Teddy’s off somewhere, and your 
cakes are gone, and there ain’t the first thing 
in the world for you to do but keep where 
you are and get a little sleep. I’ve even took 
the receiver off the telephone; so you just stay 
here and take it easy.’’ 

‘*You’re a comfort, Kezzy,’’ Dorothea mur- 
mured. ‘‘ Whatever should we do without 
you!’’ 

Dorothea ate every bit of her luncheon. 
Then she cuddled down under the afghan and 
after a while actually went to sleep. Kezzy’s 
stern lips, as she came to take away the tray, 
softened into a smile, and her prunella gaiters 
went on their lightest tiptoes. Dorothea did 
not waken even when the Morton car brought 
Nancy home at half past three o’clock, for 
Kezzy met the child at the door, warned her 
to be quiet for Dorothea’s sake, and told her 
that Susie expected her at half past four. 

Nancy had another long, lonely hour on 
her hands. The album lay as she had left 
it on the library table, and after looking once 
more at Mrs. Briggs’s set face she closed the 
book. 

‘*Tf she’s a thief,’’ Nancy said to herself, ‘‘I 
don’t believe she’d be in my mother’s album. 
I know what I’m going to do. I’m going 
down to Mrs. Briggs’s with that money, and 
I’ll see what I can detect. I won’t tell any- 
one about her picture till I get through detect- 
ing.’’ 

With the two ten-dollar bills in her pocket, 
Nancy went quietly out of the house and out of 
the alley gate. In response to her knock at the 
cottage door, Mrs. Briggs appeared. She looked 
surprised at sight of her second visitor, but 
welcomed her cordially. 

‘*I’m pretty popular to-day, seems if,’’ Mrs. 
Briggs said. ‘‘I’m mussed up some, for I was 
sorting out my things. But come in. You got 
here at last, didn’t you? I shouldn’t think 
you’d know who’s your boss, there seem so 
many of them. ’’ 

‘*There’s only one; it’s Dolly. She’s hurt 
her hand. I couldn’t ask if I might come, but 
Jack told me I must bring the money back, 
and here it is.’’ 

‘*Tf they’re in such straits for money, why 
don’t you keep it?’’ 

‘* Jack wouldn’t. He’s too proud to take 
anyone’s money. Sadie said so.’’ 

“T thought as much from the way your 
sister acted. A body’d have to conjure a good 
deal to get round your folks. Sit down and 
I’ll get you a little party.’’ 

‘*T guess I’d better not eat anything, ’’ stam- 
mered Nancy, remembering all at once Doro- 
thea’s injunction and her own ignominious 
errand. 

‘*Don’t you like chicken ?’”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, I love it! We haven’t had chicken 
for ages and ages. ’’ 

‘* Between you all you’ve got me sorter 
mixed up,’’ Mrs. Briggs remarked. ‘‘ You live 
in a big house, and your father looks well-to- 
do, and yet you’re all raising the roof trying 
to get a hundred dollars. I don’t understand 
it. ”? 

‘*You can’t see my father, ’’ objected Nancy. 
‘*He’s in heaven. ’’ 

‘*Since when? I see Mr. Parsons this morn- 
ing. ” ; « 

“‘Oh, did you think Mr. Parsons was my 
father? Susie isn’t really my sister. Sadie and 
Dolly are my only real sisters, and Jack and 
Teddy are my brothers. Since Sadie got mar- 
ried—don’t you remember, I gave you a piece 
of cake?—we haven’t had any money only 
what Jack and Dolly earn.’’ 

‘* For the land’s sake! ’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Briggs; and she plunged into the pantry as if 
Nancy’s well-being depended on immediate 
food. She reappeared presently with a tray 
bearing chicken sandwiches, guava jelly, a 
Slice of chocolate cake and a steaming cup of 
cocoa. 

Nancy eyed the tempting food longingly. ‘‘I 
guess I’d better not,’’ she murmured faintly. 








‘You sit down and eat it!’’ commanded 
Mrs. Briggs in tones that brooked no refusal. 

Nancy looked and wavered and yielded. 
‘‘T’m all here now,’’ she said to herself; 
‘*Dolly wouldn’t mind. And I won’t detect, 
for Mrs. Briggs couldn’t be a thief and be so 
kind. ’’ 

‘*T’m busy upstairs,’? Mrs. Briggs said. 
‘*T’ll go back, and you can call me when you 
are done eating. ’’ 

She left her, and Nancy settled to her meal. 
At a taste of the cocoa she wrinkled her nose. 

‘*There isn’t a bit of sugar in it,’’ she 





said. ‘‘It must be in the closet, for Mrs. 
Briggs brought all the things from there. I 
guess I can find it without bothering her. ’’ 

In the cupboard she found a white sugar 
bowl, and flapped off the cover with her usual 
impetuosity. 

For a moment she stood transfixed. Then 
she dropped the cover and, leaving her un- 
tasted meal behind her, fled from the house 
without a word. 

What Nancy had found in the bow] was not 
sugar but a watch studded with diamonds. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


BLINDFOLDING 


A FIGHTER 
C8y Hugh FGrinstead 


ANCE CAHILL was one of the most 

valued employees of the Cross-S ranch, 

which covered half a Texas county. He 
was a poor rider, and did not know how to 
handle a rope; but he managed to keep the 
twenty-two windmills on the big ranch in 
running order. In a light buckboard he drove 
with his tools from one to the other of the 
wells and oiled and repaired the equipment. 

About the middle of July, after the 
long summer drought had set in, the half 
dozen old wooden windmills near the 
southern limits of the ranch began to 
give more trouble than usual. While 
‘Vance worked on that side of the 
ranch he stayed at night with Tobe 
Goodson, a fence rider, who camped 
in a shack near the south-line fence. 

One day the pump repairer found that 
he would need more valve leathers and 
bolts, and the fence rider suddenly became 
aware of the scantiness of his provisions. 
The two decided that Tobe should drive 
to the home ranch for supplies. 
Vance intended to spend the 
day working at two wells near 
the line camp. 

‘*T’m not as lazy as you 
punchers are,’’ he said laugh- 
ingly, when the cowboy had 
urged him to ride the saddle * 
horse. ‘‘ Besides, I’m afraid the 
critter might scatter me and the 
tools all over the pasture; then 
I like to walk some, anyway.’’ 


‘Better keep along the fence, then,’’ Tobe 


warned him. ‘‘Them steers we brought back 
from the Rio Grande last week are in the Lone 
Cedar pasture, and they ain’t civilized. A man 
growed to a hoss looks all right to ’em; but 
when he’s afoot, he looks to ’em like a var- 
mint. ’’ 

Vance spent the morning working at the 
first well, and about noon reached the second. 
A scorching wind from the southwest kept the 
wheel of the windmill revolving, but only a 
tiny stream of water was running into the 
circular tank. A score of lean cows and their 
offspring were crowding round in a mad en- 
deavor to get a taste. Most of them ran away 
when the man approached them afoot; but in 
a little while they all came back and watched 
him expectantly. 

Vance saw at once that he had a bigger 
job here than he had expected. Sand had 
evidently cut out the plunger leather. Fortu- 
nately, this pump had a full-length working 
barrel—the pipe above was of the same size as 
the cylinder—so that he could withdraw the 
plunger without lifting the heavy pipe from 
the well. 

It took him most of the afternoon to get the 
plunger repaired and back into its place. After 
oiling the windmill, Vance stood for a few 
minutes watching the steady stream of water 
that poured into the tank ; then, hastily throw- 
ing his tools into a grain bag, he started for 
the line camp. . 

In a few minutes he reached the fence that 
pounded the Lone Cedar pasture on the east. 
There he turned south, keeping within a few 
rods of the fence. The Cross-S ranch was 
divided into twelve pastures, each of which 
was several miles square. When he had gone 
about a mile, he stopped for a few minutes’ 
rest. 

‘*Whew, but I’m tired!’’ he exclaimed, as he 
leaned against a fence post and rested one foot 
on the lower strand of wire. 

Even the scattered mesquite, little higher 
than a man’s head, here gave way; to the 
south and west the ground seemed perfectly 
smooth. 

‘*No cattle close about here!’’ Vance mut- 
tered. ‘‘I can see every foot of ground. I’ll just 
cut across this little corner and save half a 
mile of hard walking. ’’ 

He crawled between the barbed wires, and, 
with his eyes on a yucca stalk away to the 
southwest, he set off across the open prairie. 

He was more than three quarters of the way 
to the other fence, when he noticed just ahead 
of him a depression in the prairie—a little gully 
that ran at right angles to his course. Four or 
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at Vance. The repair man had heard the cow- 
boys speak of ‘‘alkalied’’ and ‘‘locoed’’ cattle, 
and he guessed that this must be one of the 
erazy beasts. 

Hoping to frighten the animal away, Vance 
opened the jute bag that he still held clutched 
in his hand, and threw first the oil can, then 
some of the bolts, and finally one of the 
wrenches. The brute merely shook its head at 
most of the missiles; but when the heavy 
wrench struck it in the ribs, it gave a great 
bellow and charged straight toward its tor- 
mentor. 

Vance clutched the post with both hands 
and gripped it with his knees; but when 
the steer struck the post with its head and 
shoulders the impact almost threw him to the 
ground. 

Instantly the animal backed off a few yards 
and made another charge. The insecure post 
leaned dangerously, and Vance saw that a 
third thrust would bring it to the ground. 

As the beast came thundering toward him 
the third time, Vance leaned over as far as 
he dared and shook the empty gunny sack 
at one side. The furious 
animal lunged toward the 
offending rag, and missed 
the post. Again, as the brute 
turned, the bag was hanging 
at one side, and it charged 
harmlessly by. 

Then, as if tired of these 
futile attacks, the steer be- 
gan to paw the dry turf and 

to give vent to its rage 
in a rumbling bel- 
low. Vance looked 
round, but saw little 
chance of escape. 
Moreover, a quarter 
of a mile away more 
cattle were coming 
in answer to the rau- 
cous bellowing of the 
steer; some of them 
were running. They 
would add to the 
seriousness of his 
predicament. 

‘“*Tf I only had a rope,’’ 
he said to himself, ‘‘and 
could throw it,’’ he added, 
with a grim smile, ‘‘I’d tie the crazy brute 
to this post and leave him. With nothing but 
a gunny sack I can’t —’’ 

He stopped abruptly, and the light 
of hope sprang into his eyes. Slipping 
to the ground, he started at once to put 


.. \ his new plan into action. He advanced 


VANCE LEANED 
OVER AS FAR 
AS HE DARED AND 
SHOOK THE EMPTY 
GUNNY SACK 


five wabbly posts, the remains of an old corral, 
stood a little way down the ravine, near some 
clumps of low mesquite. None of it had been 
visible from the fence. 

In a little while he reached the gully. 
As he started to cross it he heard a loud 
whoof! at his left and saw a spotted steer 
dash from behind a bush, where it had been 
horning at the loose earth of the low bank. 
The frightened animal ran a little way and 
stopped. For an instant Vance was startled; 
but when the beast stopped, he ran a few yards 
toward it, yelling and shaking the bag of rat- 
tling tools. 

It was then that the vicious brute seemed to 
recognize him as an enemy. Instead of retreat- 
ing, it bowed its neck and bellowed. Vance 
looked round for some place of retreat. The 
fence was fully two hundred yards away, and 
there was not a tree of any considerable size 
in sight. Then his eye fell on the posts of the 
old corral, and, furtively watching the angry 
steer, he backed away toward the nearest 
one. 

Emboldened by the retreat of the man, the 
steer took a step forward; then, as Vance 
turned and ran at his utmost speed toward the 
post, the brute came after him at a lumbering 
trot. 

Vance had selected the biggest post in the 
group; it was as large round as his body and 
about five feet high. With a scrambling spring 
he gained the top, and drew his legs up as far 
as he could get them. Then he turned and 
took a good look at his assailant. 

The steer stopped twenty or thirty feet from 
the post, and with bloodshot eyes stood glaring 





























cautiously until he was a little more 
than a rod from the dangerous brute, 
and then held the bag out and shook 
it teasingly. 

For a moment the steer blinked its 
bloodshot eyes as if it had failed to 
comprehend the audacious act of its 
puny antagonist; then, with a hissing snort, 
it lowered its head and charged. 

Vance knew that a false calculation of a sec- 
ond or of a few inches on his part might mean 
his death. He had watched the steer 
in its previous charges, and. had no- 
ticed that the animal’s nose was raised 
searcely two feet from the ground; also 
that the beast shut its eyes when within 
six or seven feet of the object 
that it was attacking. Poising 
himself carefully, Vance shook 
out the huge open mouth of the 
bag and waited. 

With a lunge the steer came 
on. A rod—ten feet—the distance 
narrowed! In that critical moment Vance 
gazed with fascination at the mottled horns 
with their gleaming white tips. They were 
not long, but curved and sharp. 

When the brute was scarcely six feet away, 
—two good jumps,— Vance stepped quickly to 
one side. The open mouth of the bag, held by 
his outstretched arms, remained where he had 
stood an instant before. He had not moved 
until the steer had shut its eyes. 

The shock, as the head of the steer went 
fairly into the bag, almost jerked Vance from 
his feet. He was dragged along for several 
yards, until finally the blindfolded creature 
checked its speed. 

Although Vance had lost his grip on the 
bag with one hand, he still clutched it firmly 
with the other; for he saw that unless he 
quickly hooked the sack over both horns it 
would slip off. 

As the plunging animal came almost to a 
standstill, Vance threw his arm over its sweat- 
ing neck and deftly jerked the edge of the bag 
up and hooked it over the sharp horns. Then 
he turned and ran with all his strength toward 
the fence. 

He was already nearly breathless from his 
exertions, and he felt sure that he should col- 
lapse before he reached his goal. But in spite 
of his misgivings he gained the fence. He 
rolled under the wire just as four or five of 
the approaching cattle that hed given chase 
came lumbering up. 

When Vance drove by to pick up his tools 
the next morning, he found pieces of the torn 
sack trampled into the dust as if by a hundred 
hoofs. One of the wrenches he never found. 
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KEEP HIM ON THE FIRING LIne — 
SUBSCRIBE TO THE THIRD LIBERTY LOAN 


FACT AND COMMENT 


EMEMBER that everything is relative: a 
cupful of water is a deluge to an ant. 


As you Hope to be Commended, 
Show no Work before ’tis Ended. 


HE time when a man objects most to being 
tied to his wife’s apron strings is when the 
strings show. 
ANY a ‘‘bone-head’’ unconsciously tells 
the truth when he refers to himself as a 
hard-headed man. 


NLY a few can hope to win one of the 

crosses or medals that the government has 
recently authorized, but the Liberty - Loan 
button is a badge of honor that is within the 
reach of ten million Americans this spring. 


HE American Bible Society has already 

distributed more than half a million copies 
of khaki-bound service Testaments to our sol- 
diers and sailors. On the average it is issuing 
ten thousand copies a day toward the million 
that it has promised to provide. 


Y producing 918.6 pounds of milk in 

seven consecutive days, Raphaella Johanna 
Aggie IIT has won a place in the bovine hall of 
fame. Remembering that ‘‘a pint is a pound,’’ 
you can figure out the yield in quarts to suit 
yourself and compare it with the yield of the 
cows of your acquaintance. Raphaella is a 
Holstein owned in California. 

T is a fitting time to name an American 

naval vessel the Tattnall in honor of the 
American commodore who gave international 
meaning to the phrase, ‘‘ Blood is thicker than 
water.’’ Tattnall quoted the words when he 
decided to go to the rescue of British and French 
naval vessels in Chinese waters in 1859. Eng- 
land and France might well add a Tattnall to 
their fleets. 

HE principal of a high school in Massa- 

chusetts has sent word to the parents of 
pupils who are irregular in attendance that 
every day in the high school is worth $25 toa 
pupil. He bases the assertion on statistics that 
show that high-school graduates earn during 
their lives an average of $18,000 more than 
grammar-school graduates earn. That is, each 
of the 720 days that the pupil spends in the 
high school is worth $25 to him. 


E get an illuminating glimpse into the 

Prussian mind when we read that one of 
the leaders of the Fatherland party declares 
that no peace must be signed unless the enemies 
of Germany agree to cease applying the words 
‘*Huns’’ and ‘‘barbarians’’ to the German 
nation. The man really believes that the mili- 
tary force he worships can coerce the minds 
and the tongues of the world, and that the 
terms of a peace treaty may properly deny the 
right of one people to think and say what it 
pleases about the conduct of another. Could 
insolence go further ? 


ANY persons have wondered why this 

country has not shipped more corn and 
less wheat to our allies, since our corn crop is 
commonly so much larger than our wheat crop. 
In the first place, our 1916 corn crop was below 
the normal size, of which there was abundant 
evidence in the high price of corn meal and 
of corn as feed for poultry, hogs and cattle. 
Moreover, Europe, except Italy, knows little 
of maize as human food. Europeans speak of 
‘‘corn,’’ but they mean other grain, —usually 
wheat,—and they have neither the mills nor 
the millers to grind maize; and if our corn 
were ground here and shipped as meal, it would 


| almost unknown. 





be in much danger of spoiling in transit. As it 
is, Great Britain and France are mixing corn 
meal, potato flour, rice flour, barley flour and 
other substitutes in their bread, so that white 
wheat bread, formerly their main reliance, is 
Thus our best help, so far 
as food goes, lies in sending every bushel of 
wheat that we can spare. 


oe 


THE BULLY AT LARGE 


Te breakdown of all military resistance 
to German arms in the east has liberated 
the tongues and the policies of the men 
who control the German government. They no 
longer feel it necessary to temporize with the 
men who last summer passed the Reichstag 
resolution favoring a peace without indemni- 
ties and without annexations. It would be 
interesting to know whether those who passed 
that resolution in July would dare to vote for 
it now—interesting, but not important, for no 
one would take any notice of the matter if 
they did. No doubt Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff and Hertling and the Kaiser himself 
consult certain influential Germans when terms 
of peace are up for discussion, but they do not 
consult the Reichstag. 

The war lords have dealt cynically enough 
with Russia. They have annexed anything they 
wanted and left the rest in a position of com- 
plete and humiliating dependence on Berlin. 
They have demanded a great indemnity. They 
have seized not only Warsaw and Riga but 
Odessa as well. They have demanded Russian 
Armenia, in order, as their official newspaper 
organ exults, to have another route to Persia 
and India. They have seized Finland and driven 
the Swedes out of the Aland Islands, and when 
the Swedish press protests it is told to keep still 
lest worse befall the country. No other neutral 
nation in the world has been so friendly to 
Germany as Sweden, but that does not protect 
it against the bully of Berlin. Holland is 
threatened if it dares to lease to the Allies its 
ships, lying useless in terror of the submarines. 
Without exaggeration the Black Sea and the 
Baltic are already German lakes. We are 
warned that the Adriatic is presently to become 
another. 

Listen to Gen. von Liebert, a famous soldier 
and a pillar of the Conservative party: ‘‘We 
should recognize neither sentiment nor human- 
ity; no respect; no commiseration. We must 
incorporate Courland and attach sixty million 
Russians to us. We must have Belgium and 
northern France. God’s curse has visited the 
French people. The Portuguese possessions 
are to disappear. France must pay till it is bled 
to the last drop.’’ Other Pan-German leaders 
demand that Holland and the Scandinavian 
nations be tied by special arrangements to Ger- 
many; that Persia and Turkestan be seized; 
that the Belgian, French and British colonies 
in Central Africa be taken; that Egypt be re- 
stored to Turkey—that is, to Prussia; and that 
India be invaded. There is no scheme too 
grandiose to be entertained, no ambition too 
preposterous to be asserted. The prizes that 
the misfortunes of Russia have thrown into 
the lap of Germany are so great that the war 
party forgets that they came, not through fight- 
ing, but through the folly and desertion of the 
enemy, and dreams again of the conquest of 
the world. It ventures to assume again the 
bullying tone that it forgot to use after Verdun 
and the Somme. 

There are, of course, men in Germany who 
see the immorality and the rapacity of Ger- 
man conduct clearly enough and who regret 
it. We shall not hear from them, however, so 
long as the present situation lasts. The party 
of the Junker and-the bully is on top; moderate 
counsels are unpopular. Not until the western 
Allies defeat the German armies—whether in 
the tremendous battle that is going on as we 
write or later—will there be any amendment 
in the manner that the rulers of Germany use 
toward the small and helpless nations that lie 
within their reach. 6 


THE THIRD LIBERTY LOAN 


ONEY, men, food and ships — these 
M four must win the war. And the 
people of America are asked again to 
concentrate their attention upon the imperative 
need of money. Without money, our govern- 
ment cannot contribute the three other essen- 
tials of victory. Without money, our government 
cannot clothe and arm our soldiers, cannot feed 
our allies, cannot furnish ships to transport 
troops and food. And now money is urgently 
needed. The billions raised by the first two 
Liberty Loans will soon have been spent; the 
colossal rate of expenditure must go on and on 
until the war is won. We must cheerfully shoul- 
der the burden of a heavy increase in taxation ; 





we must do more than that, for we must lend 
the government ali the money that we can 
possibly spare. 

It is needless and almost unworthy to repeat 
the familiar arguments—that an investment in 
Liberty bonds is the safest investment in the 
world, that it pays as high a rate of interest 
as savings-banks deposits, that every man owes 
it to himself and to his family to lay money by. 
The argument that is paramount is that, if each 
and every American does not do his uttermost 
in subscribing to the demands of the war, 
America may not win the war. 

The word ‘‘ Hohenzollern’’ means ‘‘ the 
high-tax gatherer.’’ High indeed will be the 
taxes that the Hohenzollern will gather in this 
country if he ever has the opportunity. Buy 
Liberty bonds unless you want to pay tribute 
to the Hohenzollern. 


os 


PUNCTUALITY 


EYOND question punctuality has its 
B wasteful and vexatious elements. Punc- 
tual people are likely to be overpunctual. 
They spend a large part of their lives in 
arriving too early for meals or trains or ap- 
pointments and in restless fret over the dila- 
toriness of others. They are too much inclined 
to demand of everyone a futile and petty 
promptness, which robs leisure of its dignified 
ease and mars the sweet of life. 

Nevertheless, the importance of punctuality 
can hardly be overrated, especially with all the 
hurry and scheduled exactness of modern life. 
In the broad and forgetful tranquillity of a 
medieval village, where time flowed unre- 
garded, and it really made no difference whether 
you did a thing this week or next, a precise 
observance of the clock was superfluous, espe- 
cially as the clock probably did not exist. But 
when your neighbors all eat and breathe by 
the time-table, you, too, must do it, or suffer. 

Yet it is astonishing how punctuality is 
neglected. The world is divided into punctual 
and unpunctual people, and the latter live on 
the former. The habit of perpetual looking at 
clocks and watches is instinctive in some minds. 
Others never see a dial, even when it is staring 
them in the face. 

It is probable that punctuality can be taught, 
although after desperate and repeated efforts 
some of us are tempted to believe the task im- 
possible. You must catch the delinquent young 
and impress him, or her, by constant and re- 
peated monition and injunction, and even then 
the result is not always satisfactory. 

The worst thing about unpunctuality is its 
utter selfishness. Procrastination is the thief 
of time, but the procrastinator generally steals 
other people’s time and saves his own. Wash- 
ington had occasion to reprimand an officer for 
being late at a council of war. ‘‘But, general, 
I lost only five minutes,’’ urged the culprit. 
‘*There are twelve of us here,’’? answered 
Washington. ‘‘We have each lost five minutes. 
You have wasted an hour.’’ 

Perhaps the most trying offenders are those 
who can be and are nicely prompt in large 
matters that concern themselves and their own 
interests, but who are transparently indifferent 
when all that is at stake is the small occasions 
of others. There are many such people. Are 
you one of them? 

In conclusion it may be said that there are 
some very able and efficient men and women 
who are habitually unpunctual. But we believe 
that in large and small matters the most useful 
and the greatest men practice, not an over- 
serupulous, but an essentially precise, exacti- 
tude. Ps 


IMPENDING CHANGES 


V canta this war opened, the attitude of 
the United States to the other countries 
of the world was essentially the same 
as it had been since we first became an inde- 
pendent nation. Events of the previous two 
decades, chiefly our acquisition of insular pos- 
sessions and our entry, with all its risks, into 
the problems of the Pacific Ocean, had warned 
all who would heed them that our traditional 
attitude could not long be maintained; but 
those events had not yet materially changed it. 
‘*Independent’’ is the word that describes it. 
We were like a citizen who has a bowing 
acquaintance with his neighbors, but who de- 
clines to share in their community interests or 
to allow them to interfere in any way in his 
own affairs. He looks with indifference on 
their family alliances, and with little more 
than curiosity on their occasional quarrels. So 
long as they leave him undisturbed he is little 
concerned with their doings. 
Now, that independent nation, stirred out of 
its apathy by what has been happening in 
Europe, has joined the community as an active 





member and has ended forever its aloofness 
from the other members. Among all the un- 
reversible changes that this war has brought 
to Americans there is no other that can be 
compared with this in its far-reaching conse- 
quences. From the moment when representa- 
tives of our government shall take their seats 
round the council table where the new map of 
Europe is to be drawn we cast aside forever 
our traditional policy of unconcern in the 
affairs of that continent. However the powers 
may group themselves then or thereafter, on 
one side or the other, the United States will 
necessarily be a member of one of the groups. 

But even that does not fully express the 
extent of the change. There will not always 
be grave questions to be decided, and therefore 
there will not always be a division into groups. 
But the war has created national friendships 
as well as national enmities, and the friend- 
ships will long outlast the state of war. We may 
safely predict that for a long time to come the 
international policies of Great Britain, France 
and the United States will be mutually sym- 
pathetic and usually identical. They, and 
Italy, have been helpful, each to all the others, 
with no sordid afterthought of seeking repay- 
ment of the aid given or reward for it. They 
will continue to consider one another’s good 
and to put aside selfish ambitions that may run 
counter to the general welfare. 

All that implies and requires on our part a 
complete reversal of our methods in dealing 
with other countries. We need not, it is to be 
hoped that we shall not, long cherish interna- 
tional hatreds ; but to have special friends, to be 
solicitous for their well-being, to study and pro- 
mote their interests, to maintain close intimacy 
with them, is not to treat others as enemies. We 
shall have those intimate national friends, and 
in our intercourse: with them and with the 
world we shall take measures and pursue poli- 
cies that violate all those principles of self- 
isolation so dear to the fathers. It is impossible 
to forecast the result to the world of such rela- 
tionships, but that it will be great and wholly 
beneficial to humanity is one of the most cer- 
tain consequences of the war. 


se 
CURRENT EVENTS 


NGRESS.— On March 21 the House 

passed the war-finance-corporation bill by 
an almost unanimous vote. On the same day 
the Senate passed the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill, together with the Gore amendment 
increasing the price for wheat guaranteed to the 
farmer to $2.50 a bushel. The Food Adminis- 
tration is said to be opposed to the increase. 
On March 25 the Senate also passed the urgent 
deficiency bill, including the provision for the 
sale of enemy property in this country and 
the purchase by the government of the German 
steamship docks at Hoboken. It also passed the 
bill empowering the President to requisition 
timber and lumber for the use of the war 
agencies of the government. During the ses- 
sions of March 25 and 26 Senators New and 
Lodge led in a severe arraignment of our gov- 
ernment for its delays and mistakes in the 
preparation for war. 


ONDUCT OF THE WAR.—On March 22 
the War Trade Board issued an order 
putting restrictions on the importation of a 
long list of luxuries and non-essentials; it is 
expected that the order will release at least 
350, 000 tons of shipping, to be added to the war 
transport fleet.—-Mr. Hoover, the Food Ad- 
ministrator, has asked householders to limit the 
use of wheat products to one and a half pounds 
a week per person. He added that, if voluntary 
rationing did not accomplish the result hoped 
for, severe legal restrictions would be necessary. 
—The Director General of Railroads has 
ordered that no new lines or branches be 
built and no new rolling stock ordered without 
his sanction.——On March 25 the Treasury 
Department announced that the third Liberty 
Loan would consist of $3,000, 000,000 long-term 
nonconvertible bonds drawing 4% per eent in- 
terest. The size of the loan indicates that the 
expenses of the war are somewhat smaller 
than expected.——Dr. Muck, the leader of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, was ordered in- 
terned as an alien enemy. —— The chairman of 
the defense council of Milwaukee has asked 
for the indictment of Mayor Hoan of that city 
for sedition. ° 


USSIA.— The German forces in Russia 

were reported to be still on the move 
toward both Petrograd and Moscow, which 
indicates that Germany has small respect for 
or confidence in the treaty of peace signed at 
Brest-Litovsk. Dispatches from Moscow said 
that the Germans were organizing the indus- 
tries of the occupied districts and pouring in 
German-made goods for sale there. Russians, 
it was said, are being forced to work in the 
newly established factories at wages far smaller 
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than they have been receiving. ——Mr. Francis, 
the American ambassador to Russia, has made 
public a letter to the Russian people, warning 
them that they will lose their liberty if they 
submit to the peace of Brest-Litovsk, and 
pledging the help of the United States to any 
government that would resist German pene- 
tration. The Germans are said to have de- 
manded that Mr. Francis be expelled from 
Russia. ——-The Bolshevik government is con- 
sidering plans for raising a volunteer army 
of defense, and there are indications that it 
may make armed resistance to German occu- 
pation after all. Unconfirmed reports from 
Petrograd declared that Bolshevik forces had 
driven the Germans out of Kherson and Niko- 
Jaev in southern Russia, and a Moscow dis- 
patch announced that Bolshevik and Ukrainian 
troops had turned on the Germans and driven 
them out of Odessa.—The city council of 
Odessa has declared that the city does not wish 
to be included in the Ukrainian republic, but 
prefers to be a ‘‘free’’ city, as Hamburg and 
Bremen used to be. —A Council of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates in the Crimea has pro- 
elaimed the independent Tauridian republic. 
cod 
RELAND.— Capt. William Redmond, Na- 
tionalist, succeeds his father, the late John 
Redmond, as Member of Parliament for Water- 
ford, having defeated the Sinn Fein candidate. 
eS 
PAIN. — Sefior Maura, the veteran Con- 
servative statesman, has become premier of 
Spain at the head of a strong coalition cabinet. 
col 
ENMARK. — The Danish Rigsdag has 
been dissolved, and a new general election, 
the first since the war began, has been ordered. 
For the first time women will have the right 
to vote. ° 


HE DUTCH SHIPS.— The action of 

Great Britain and the United States in 
taking over the Dutch shipping lying in the 
ports of those countries was attacked both in 
parhament and in the press, but it also found 
defenders among the newspapers that are 
friendly to the Allies. The shipowners them- 
selves, reassured by the promise of liberal 
charter fees and replacement of lost ships, are 
not averse to the arrangement. The United 
States government will hold one hundred thou- 
sand tons of wheat for shipment to Holland if 
the Dutch government wishes to take advan- 
tage of the offer. That was part of the original 
agreement that Holland, owing to German 
pressure, did not dare to sign. 


THE GREAT WAR 
(From March 21 to March 27) 


The great German offensive, so long pre- 
dicted and so long awaited, burst upon the 
British lines on March 21. It began at dawn 
with a tremendous bombardment along the 
whole front, which was especially heavy be- 
tween the rivers Searpe and Oise. At eight 
o’clock the infantry attack began. Masses of 
German troops were thrown against the Brit- 
ish first-line trenches along the whole fifty 
miles from Croisilles to La Feére, and by sheer 
force of numbers they drove the British back 
from their first defenses to the second and then 
to the third. 

No such attack has ever been made, even in 
this war of extraordinary ‘‘drives.’’ Compared 
to it, the terrible Verdun offensive was merely 
a limited and local movement. The British 
officers said that they had identified ninety- 
seven German divisions, or at least a million 
and a quarter of men, engaged along this fifty- 
mile front. 

The most savage German attacks were di- 
rected at the British salient at Cambrai and at 
the point near St. Quentin where the British 
line joins the French. In both places the first 
rush was so far successful that the defenders 
had to give ground, although with artillery 
and machine gunfire they took terrific toll from 
the masses of German troops that pressed for- 
ward against them. The retirement at those 
points necessitated a withdrawal at other places, 
where the first German attacks had been re- 
pulsed, and by March 22 the whole British 
line was retreating slowly and in good order 
across the ‘‘devastated district’’ that they occu- 
pied after the strategic retreat of Hindenburg 
in the spring of 1917. 

The Germans continued to hurry the action, 
and constantly threw fresh divisions into the 
fray. Their hope was to break entirely through 
the British line, to roll up the two halves in 
complete defeat, to seize the great British base 
at Amiens and to gain control of the whole 
Channel coast of France, but after a week of 
the most furious fighting they had not accom- 
plished their purpose.. They did succeed in 
winning back almost all they abandoned last 
year. Bapaume, Péronne, Nesle, Chauny, Ham, 
Roye and Noyon again fell into German hands; 
they even took Albert, which the British had 
held ever since the fall of 1914. But the British 
line was not broken when this record closed, 
and London declared that it had withdrawn 
in good erder according to prearranged plans. 
French troops were heavily engaged at the 





American troops were also reported to be 
taking part in the great battle, although not 
in large numbers. They were also engaged in 
lively trench fighting in the Lunéville sector. 

By March 27 the first phase of the ‘‘battle 
of Picardy’’ was over; the Germans had 
pretty nearly ceased attacking, and awaited 
the bringing up of fresh reserves and the 
moving forward of the heavy artillery. It was 
believed that the Allied reserve army, which is 
reported to be nearly a million strong, under 
the command of Gen. Foch, was ready to 
strike a powerful counter-blow at some point 
on the German line when the moment was 
ripe. The Allies used very few reserves dur- 
ing the week; they held off the German rush 
with their first-line troops. 

The losses on both sides, particularly among 
the Germans, have been heavy. It is not im- 
possible that 300,000 Germans and 150,000 
British were killed or wounded during this 
terrible week. Berlin declares that 45,000 pris- 
oners and 900 guns were taken from the British. 
The Germans used armored ‘‘tanks’’ with great 
effect, but their chief dependence was their 
overwhelming masses of infantry. 

During the battle, shells were dropped into 
Paris; they were believed to be fired from a 
mysterious gun emplaced near Laon, seventy- 
four miles from the French capital. On the 
third day the mysterious shells ceased to fall ; 
they had done some damage and killed ten 
people, but did not create any panic. The new 
gun is said to be made at the Krupp works, 
and a new explosive is believed to be the 
secret of its range. The shell is not very large 
or of unusual explosive power. 

Rome reported that an Austro-German drive 
on the Italian line was expected as soon as the 
conditions: would admit. The melting snows 
and the swollen rivers are obstacles to any such 
movement just now. Heavy Austrian reinforce- 
ments are reported to be arriving at the front. 

Gen. Allenby continued to advance in Pales- 
tine and now holds a line on both banks of the 
Jordan. His immediate objectives are Nablus 
on one side of the river and Es Salt, on the 
Hejaz railway, on the other. 

Japan made no further move to land troops 
in Siberia; there is said to be a difference of 
opinion within the cabinet concerning the 
proper course to pursue. 

The American destroyer Manley collided 
with a British cruiser on March 19; a depth 
bomb exploded on the Manley, and sixteen men 
were killed. The transport Chattahoochee, 
formerly a German steamship, was torpedoed. 
The crew was saved. 

The submarines sunk twenty-eight British 
ships and three French ships during the week. 
The torpedoing of two more Spanish ships was 
also reported. 

There was a lively brush between Allied and 
German small craft off Dunkirk on March 21. 
Two German destroyers and two torpedo boats 
were sunk. 

British aéroplanes bombed Cologne and Metz, 
and paid another visit to Mannheim. Seaplanes 
also attacked German mine sweepers in Helgo- 
land Bight without any remarkable results. 

There is still much dissatisfaction and unrest 
in Poland over the future that the Germans 
have marked out for it, and the Berlin press 
complains that ‘‘liberated’’ Poland displays no 
gratitude toward its ‘‘liberators’’ ! 

The negotiations between the Central Powers 
and Roumania continued ; it was reported that 
Austria demanded the cession of several small 
but strategically important territories, and that 
Germany demanded that Roumania surrender 
all its munitions of war to the Central Powers. 
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A Y.M.C.A. HUT NEAR THE TRENCHES 


The Reichstag voted a war credit of fifteen 
billion marks. The main committee of the 
Reichstag voted down a motion made by a 
Socialist, calling on the government to order 
the evacuation of the Aland Islands. 

The Politiken, a Swedish newspaper pub- 
lished by Socialists, printed what it declared 
to be a memorandum written by Prince Lich- 
nowsky, German ambassador at London in 
1914, for circulation among his personal friends. 
The memorandum affirms that the British 
government in the years before the war showed 
the greatest friendliness for Germany, and that 
Sir Edward Grey was ready to make agree- 
ments that would have given ample oppor- 
tunity for the expression of German commercial 
and colonial policy ; but it declares that every 
obstacle was thrown in the way of a friendly 
understanding by the German foreign office, 


| which was determined on an eastern policy 
southern extremity of the German advance. | that meant war with Russia and its allies. 
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There were 
so many duties crowded 
upon W. L. Douglas while 
he was “bound out” peg- 
ging shoes, that he did not 
have much opportunity to 
play. On one occasion, 
when he had completed 
all his tasks and was told 
to “play awhile,” he went 
out in the yard and dug a 
hole in the ground—his 
idea of play was to work 
at something. 



























LDOUGLAS 


“‘THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE”’ 
$3 “— +4 $4.50 $5 6 7 & 38 
W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price is stamped on the 
bottom of every pair of shoes 
before they leave the factory. 
The value is guaranteed and 
the wearer protected against 
high prices for inferior shoes. 
You can save money by wear- 


ing W. L. Douglas shoes. The 
best known shoes in the world. 


he quality of W. L. Douglas 

product is guaranteed by 
more than 40 years experi- 
ence in making fine shoes. / 
The smart styles are the | 
leaders in the fashion cen- 
tres of America. They are Best in the World 
made in a well-equipped $3 $2.50 $2 
factory at Brockton, Mass., 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the 
direction and supervision of experienced men, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 


if b- retail prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New 
York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 


CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 

name and the retail price is stamped on the 

bottom and the inside top facing. This is your 

only protection against high prices for inferior 

shoes. BEWARE OF FRAUD. 

Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 W. L. Douglas 
stores. If not convenient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask 
our local dealer for them. Take no other make. Write for 
let, showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 















BOYS SHOES 








Copyright, W.L.Douglas Shoe Co. 





President 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CU., 
157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 











Sleep:-Meter 


E strongest recommen- 
dation Sleep-Meter could 
have is the family name 

—W estclox—on the dial. West- 
clox is the badge of alarm clock 
quality. Sleep-Meter is proud , 


to wear it. 


Sleep-Meter is made by the West- 
.,—makers of Big Ben 
and other Westclox alarms—and is 
easily the best medium-priced. alarm 


ern Clock 


you can buy. 


Like all Westclox, Sleep-Meter has 


estclox 


the patented Westclox construction— 
a better method of clock making: 
Needle-fine pivots of polished steel 
greatly reduce friction. That’s why 
all Westclox run on time and ring on 
time. 

Sleep-Meter has taken a front rank place as 
busi and h hold timekeeper, and is 
telling time in several rooms of many homes 
today. 

Sleep-Meter is five inches tall, has a cheer- 
ful-toned gong and an easily read dial, You'll 
want one of these clocks—more likely two. 

See Sleep-Meter at your dealer’s. Look for 
the family name—Westclox—on the dial. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, Sleep-Meter 
will be sent direct on receipt of price: $1.75; 
in Canada, $2.50. 





Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 
Big Ben—Baby Ben—Pocket Ben—America—Lookout—Ironclad—Sleep-M cter—Bingo 
La Salle, Ill., U.S. A. 
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+ APRIL & 
By Eleanor Robbins Wilson 


lage trees are dripping silver rain 

As mists are marshaled by, 

From a brown twig a bluebird’s strain 
Flaunts challenge to the sky. 


The still fields lie in tawny trance, 
Yet brave, where gray walls lean; 
Lifting faint signal of advance, 
The brier stems throb green. 


Unchecked a brisk, believing wind 
Climbs up some unseen stair, 

And, parting clouds all silver-lined, 
Writes Spring’s blue promise there. 


°°? 
THE CHURCH AND THE MAN 


HEN it was rumored that Jim Reagan 
was “drinking again,” the elders, who 
had been uneasy at receiving him into 
the church some weeks before, nodded 
their heads sagely. They were consery- 
ative men, kindly disposed and tolerant 

in the main, but officially vigilant for the good 
name of the religious organization under their 
charge. They had thought, and still believed, that 
emotion played too large a part in Reagan’s con- 
version to insure lasting results. He had that bad 
habit, too, and bad habits were hard to break. 

“The man meant well,” Elder Stevens said to 
the pastor a few days later, “but he lacked the 
resolution to hold out. Now the unfortunate affair 
is the talk of the town, and it’ll be one thing more 
for persons outside to throw at the church.” 

“But is the reputation of the church the chief 
consideration in a case like this?” asked the minis- 
ter. “If it were a show place, where fine types of 
Christian character were kept on exhibition, we 
should have to get rid of Jim Reagan, and, in- 
deed, I’m not sure the Lord would have much 
use for the rest of us, either. But it isn’t. It’s more 
like a school, where little children learn the A BC 
of right living at the feet of Jesus; or, if you like, 
it’s a hospital, where God uses us as doctors and 
nurses to bring sick souls back to health. 

‘“When little Stella McKane was taken to Mercy 
Hospital last winter the surgeons on the staff 
agreed that she hadn’t one chance in ten, but the 
hospital didn’t shut its doors against her on that 
account, although, of course, every unsuccessful 
operation counts against it. If little Stella had a 
chance for life—even the slenderest chance—the 
hospital was there to make the most of it. If Jim 
Reagan has a fighting chance for a better life here 
and a bigger life up above —” 

“We have got to make the most of it,’’ Elder 
Stevens said eagerly; but the minister stopped 
him with a slight uplift of the hand. 

‘Wait! Jim came to me last night and told me 
the whole story. He met an old acquaintance and 
drank with him, and that was the beginning. The 
next morning he came to himself in a pool of 
muddy water by the roadside. What do you sup- 
pose he said to himself when he raised up on his 
elbow and realized the situation? ‘Ye son of God, 
what for are ye doin’ here in the gutter?’ The hope- 
ful thing is that Jim didn’t forget who he was, when 
there wasn’t so much as a hint of it in his wretched 
surroundings. The gutter wasn’t the level of life 
on which he meant to live, and he’s been trying 
ever since to climb back. It’s our business to keep 
him from getting in again.” 

“Yes, it’s our business,” the others echoed seri- 


ously. 
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TWO FRENCH SOLDIERS 


HEN they brought Private Leroux into 
the Lighthouse, where they teach the 
blind to read and work, says Mr. Will 
Irwin in The Latin at War, he smiled. 
He kept on smiling until his cheerful- 
ness became a tradition. He had less 

cause for smiles, perhaps, than anyone else among 

those victims of cruel calamity, for he had lost not 
only his sight but also one hand. The nurses at the 

Lighthouse say that most of their mutilés cry at 

times during the period of adjustment te a new 

two-dimensional world. But not Private Leroux. 

When he began to learn the Braille alphabet, when 

it dawned on him that he could read again, he 

laughed like a boy. They have a typewriter at the 

Lighthouse for the mutilated blind ; the spacing is 

done by the feet. Private Leroux attacked it with 

enthusiasm and made little jokes when the in- 
structor read him his first results with the touch 

system. Everyone held up Private Leroux as a 

model to those patients who cried or sulked. 

He had been a month or two at the Lighthouse 
when news came unexpectedly from his com- 
mandant, at whose side he had been wounded. 
The commandant, reported missing, long ago judi- 
cially dead, had suddenly appeared in Switzerland 
with a convoy of prisoners, exchanged because 
they were too badly mutilated for any use of war. 
The German medical corps had picked him up 
between the lines, with his face shot across behind 
the eyes. He, too, was stone blind. 

On the day after Private Leroux heard this he 
sat down and wrote his commandant a letter. He 
did not trust his own imperfect typewriting, but 
dictated it to a nurse; and so the people of the 
Lighthouse knew what he wrote. He told of all 
they had done for him, of all they could do for the 
commandant. Would he not come? It was a great 
thing to read again and to know that one might 
work again. “I didn’t think there was any more 
light for me,”’ he concluded simply, “but now I 
have found light. Won’t you come, too, my dear 
commandant?” Then every day he waited for an 
answer. 

The commandant never replied to this letter. 
But one morning there appeared in the doorway 
of the Directory a tall man, “as tall,” said Miss 
Holt, the directress, “as tall as—as Albert of Bel- 
gium.” He wore an officer’s uniform, and he was 
leaning on the shoulder of the little nurse who had 
brought him all the way from Switzerland. He in- 
troduced himself as the commandant, and asked 
at once for Private Leroux. 

Miss Holt took him to the garden and sent for 
Private Leroux. Presently there came a tap! tap! 
tap! tap! of a blind man’s stick nearer and nearer 
along the corridor, and Private Leroux stepped 
out, reaching eagerly with his stick. 

“Leroux,” said the directress, “here is your com- 
mandant,” and “Commandant, here is Leroux.” 
She led them together. 

They stood silent, holding each other by the 
forearms. Then Private Leroux’s good hand and 
his stump began to travel up, up—feeling. He 
reached the commandant’s shoulders, his neck, 



































his face; the fingers of the one good hand rested 
on the bandage covering that place where the eyes 
had been. 

“My commandant! My commandant!” cried Pri- 
vate Leroux. And, dropping his head upon his 
commandant’s breast, Private Leroux, who had 
never shed a tear over his own blindness, wept 
like a child. 
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THE ESCAPE OF A SPY 


EFORE the present war a new method of 
B illuminating a battlefield at night had been 

invented on the Continent, says Gen. Baden- 
Powell in his book, My Adventures as a Spy, and 
my brother and I went to the manceuvres to see it 
in use. Our errand took us to a fort that was sur- 
rounded by notices stating that no one was allowed 
inside, and we agreed that if once we gained en- 
trance any sentry or detective would naturally 
suppose that we had leave to be there. 

The idea worked splendidly. We succeeded in 
getting in and walked calmly through camps and 
past sentries. Not a question was asked us. Having 
walked in like this, and having successfully walked 
out again, we tried it again after dark. This time 
it meant slipping through unperceived as far as 
possible, and in this we succeeded equally well. 
Everyone’s attention was centred on the illumi- 
nating rockets. We watched the preparations and 
the results, and, having studied the routine of the 
practice, we were in the end able to help ourselves 
to some of the rockets and the lighting composition. 

When we heard that a final exhibition of the illu- 
minant was to be held at the fort for the Emperor 
himself, we decided to attend. My brother re- 
mained outside to observe the effect of the lights 
from the attacker’s viewpoint, and I went in. 
There were too many police officers for my liking, 
however, and I very soon came out again. As I 
walked back along the road I met the Emperor’s 
cortege, and as the first carriage passed me I did 
the worst thing I could have done—I turned my 
head away to avoid recognition in the lamplight. 
In a moment the officers stopped, hustled me into 
the carriage and drove back to the fort. In answer 
to questions I could only say that I was an Eng- 
lishman who had been looking on at the manceu- 
vres, and that I was on my way to the station. 

Permission was granted me to get my belongings 
from the inn, and under guard I packed my bag. 
The officer tried to help me by packing everything 
he saw, my brother’s things as well as my own. As 
I did not want him to know there were two of us, 
I had surreptitiously to thrust my brother’s things 
into his bed. On the way out, when the officer was 
not looking, I left a warning note skewered to the 
candle, and then I was taken to the capital and 
placed under espionage in a hotel, although I was 
allowed the freedom of the city. 

Eventually my brother joined me. We were vir- 
tually prisoners, watched by detectives, and our 
only chance lay in making a bold dash for free- 
dom. We let it be known that, tired of suspicion, 
we were about to take a train and leave the coun- 
try. We mentioned the name of the station, and 
the hotel detective telephoned to the police on 
duty there. We entered our cab and drove down 
the street toward the station until we were out of 
sight. Then we told the driver to change his course 
to another station. This necessitated our going to 
the river and taking the ferry. We paid our cabman 
and made our way to the shore, where we found a 
boat that had already been arranged for. From 
this we safely boarded a British steamer and, as 
two of the crew, passed out of the country. 
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“WIPE YOUR EYES AND COME 
QUICK!” 


O qualities of Mr. Lincoln’s nature were more 
marked than his gentleness to children and 
his tenderness of heart. 

My first strong impression of Mr. Lincoln, says 
a lady who still lives in Springfield, was made by 
one of his characteristically kind deeds. I was 
going with a little friend for my first, my very first, 
trip alone on the railway cars. It was an epoch of 
my life. I had planned for it and dreamed of it for 
weeks as only a little child could. 

The day came on which I was to go, but as the 
hour of the train drew near the hackman forgot to 
call for my trunk, and I realized in a panic of grief 
that I should miss the train. I was standing by the 
gate with my hat and gloves on, sobbing as if my 
heart would break, when Mr. Lincoln came by. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” he asked, and I 
poured out all my story. ‘How big is the trunk?” 
he asked. “There’s still time, if it isn’t too big.” 

He pushed through the gate and up to the door. 
My mother and I took him to my room, where my 
little old-fashioned trunk stood all locked and tied 
and ready. 

“Oh!” he cried. ‘Wipe your eyes and come 
quick!” and before I knew what he was going to 
do, he had shouldered the trunk, was downstairs 
and was striding out of the yard. Down the street 
he went as fast as his long legs could carry him, 
while I trotted behind him drying my tears as I 
went. 

We reached the station in time. Mr. Lincoln put 
me aboard the train, kissed me good-by and told 
me to have a good time. Since then I never read 
or think of the poet’s line, “There’s nothing so 
kingly as kindness,” without thinking of this little 
incident. 
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A SQUINT INSTEAD OF LOVE 


T would be well if more youths whose romantic 
imaginativeness and conceit had led them into 
such a delusion as that to which Mr. J. F. 

Fuller’s friend fell a victim could be shown that 
the grounds for their confidence were as slight as 
those in the following story: 

It happened in Southampton, where, Mr. Fuller 
says in Omniana, my chum had been, before my 
advent, spending the greater part of his allow- 
ance on the theatre—which, of course, I soon began 
to frequent in his company. He confided to me the 
secret that he was deeply in love with Miss H—, 
the leading young lady. They had never met. He 
was sure she fully reciprocated his feelings; but 
there was a difficulty about a meeting, as her father 
was a member of the company —the leading old 
man—and she lived with him. 

I saw the pair for the first time in Hamlet, in 
which they played Polonius and Ophelia. I sat by 
my chum, who always occupied the same seat, the 
end one, nearest the stage at the left-hand side of 
the dress circle,—where evening dress, fortunately 
for us, was not insisted on,—and was instructed to 
notice how the fair one’s gaze was always directed 
toward him. There was no doubt about that; and 
subsequent observation from the same position 
seemed fully to warrant my friend’s inference. 


But it occurred to me one evening to suggest to 
him that we should try the opposite side of the 
dress circle. 

“If her gaze follows you,” I said, “it will be 
pretty strong evidence in your favor.” 

“Oh, of course it will,” he said confidently. 

But it didn’t! Ophelia’s look was still to the left, 
except when she faced the audience—which was 
seldom, and then with drooping lids. He went 
away with me, despondent but not hopeless. 

“Suppose we try the front row of the pit to- 
morrow night,” I suggested. 

We did so; still the gaze of the beloved one was 
to the left. But I made an important discovery, 
which I had to break to him after the performance. 

“It isn’t love, my dear boy,” I said; “it’s a squint! 
Miss H— has a cast in her right eye —that’s 
why!” 

Subsequent closer observation confirmed the 
statement, and he was cured. 
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A CITY BAT -ROOST 


N interesting civic activity of San Antonio, 
A Texas, says the Literary Digest, is the hous- 
ing and protection of the domestic bat. Dr. 

C. A. Campbell, a health official of that city, de- 
clares that the bat is an enemy to mosquitoes and 
other pests and a reliable aid to the city’s fighters 
against malaria. The town has made the destruc- 
tion of the bat a civil misdemeanor, and has further 
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encouraged the little animals by providing a large 
bat-roost in one of the suburbs. The roost resembles 
a dismounted cupola. It stands on high posts, and 
the bats are protected from daylight by shutters. 

While San Antonio may claim the distinction of 
possessing the first bat-roost, its action hardly can 
be considered to be a fad, for the decision of the 
city came only after one of its physicians had ex- 
perimented many years. Dr. Campbell discovered 
that the bat destroyed the malarial mosquito and 
followed his discovery with a series of tests. His 
experiments not only convinced San Antonio but 
attracted the attention of Col. Gorgas of Panama 
fame, who recommends bat protection in all cases 
of malarial work. e 


OTHNIEL’S SWEETHEART 


EVERAL quaint and unusual New England 

courtships and proposals of which tradition 

has preserved the history have recently been 
recounted in The Companion. One of Revolution- 
ary date, unusual because courtship of a vicarious 
nature is certainly not in accordance with Amer- 
ican ideas, occurred in a Rhode Island family of 
fine patriotic record. 

Jabez and Othniel, two of the eight sons of Caleb 
and Patience Arnold, fought in Gen. Greene’s 
brigade at Bunker Hill. As they were marching 
toward the battle ground to take up their positions, 
Othniel was seized by that presentiment of coming 
death so frequent among young soldiers going into 
action. He turned to his brother, who was tramp- 
ing by his side. 

“Jabez,” he said, “if I am killed in this battle, 
will you marry my sweetheart, Rachel Phetty- 
place ?”’ 

Jabez, probably to quiet Othniel’s nerves, gave 
his promise that he would. Othniel survived the 
fight, but he received a wound of which, after long 
lingering and many false hopes of recovery, he 
eventually died. A short time afterwards Jabez 
married, but not Rachel. He married the Widow 
Cole. Presumably he had first proposed to Rachel, 
but if so he learned, what Othniel should have 
known, that a girl must be consulted before she 
can be passed over from one suitor to another, 
even if it is “all in the family.” But when, a few 
years later, his wife died, Jabez sought Rachel 
with leisure and intent to court for himself; and 
he did so with success. Rachel, who was still un- 
married, accepted him; and so he was able, in the 
end, to keep the promise too hastily given to his 
brother. 

The family into which Rachel married was one 
that a girl of eager patriotism might well have 
been proud to enter. Old Caleb Arnold had himself 
entered the army, along with his eight boys, Esek, 
William, Nehemiah, Edward, Oliver, Ephraim, 
Jabez and Othniel, and his three sons -in-law. 
His three daughters, Patience, Anna and Achsah, 
and a daughter-in-law, Iscah, together with 
Patience, his wife, were not content to be merely 
the wives of soldiers: besides managing the farms 
in the absence of the men, all five of them were 
active in nursing the sick and wounded soldiers of 





their state. Counting Arnolds-in-law with Arnolds 
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born, there were at least seventeen persons, and 
probably more, in this one Rhode Island family 
who answered the call of their country to service. 
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A NIGHT AT THE GOLDEN SUN 
HOTEL 


HE Golden Sun: Hotel, in the much-bom- 
barded city of Soissons, France, has remained 
open for business, not, to be sure, “as usual,” 
but as best it can be conducted under unusual cir- 
cumstances, After Mme. Frances Wilson Huard— 
who tells her experiences in My Home in the Field 
of Mercy—had retired to her room, a maid rapped 
and entered with an extra washbasin. 

“In case it might rain again,” she explained. 
“You see, the roof is partly gone on this end of the 
house and it would be very disagreeable to paddle 
round in the wet to-morrow morning. I’ll put the 
basin where it will catch the rain.” 

The tired traveler fell promptly asleep, but not 
for long. Had I dreamed it, she says, or was that 
horrible noise a reality? A long, ghastly screech- 
ing sound rent the air. Whiz! Bang! The detona- 
tion rocked the house, and a strange clattering 
rose from the street just below my window... . 
Instinctively I drew the covers round me and snug- 
gled closer to my pillow. . . . 

“Madame, madame, wake up! ... Make haste, 
the bombardment is beginning again! We’re all 
going down into the cellar.” 

The warning voice proceeded along the cor- 
ridor, rousing—if they needed any rousing!—the 
other guests. Soon a motley company, most infor- 
mally clad, assembled in the wine cellar, strongly 
vaulted, and twenty-five or thirty feet below the 
street level. As it had been now three years in 
use as a refuge, the proprietors had arranged it 
for the comfort of their customers, with a stove, 
the pipe of which projected into the street through 
a coal hole, a shaded chandelier lamp, red plush 
sofas from the café, and little, curtained cubicles— 
formerly the wine bins—in which beds had been 
set up. But Mme. Huard was not ready for sleep, 
and engaged her hostess, Mme. Poirot, in conver- 
sation, while a few of the gentlemen went to sleep 
in their cubbyholes and others engaged in games 
of backgammon and piquet. Mme. Poirot had 
brought her mending basket and was busy sewing. 

“Does it pay to keep open?” Mme. Huard asked. 

“Oh, yes, indeed! Why, what would a city like 
Soissons be without a café? When you set out to 
serve the public you can’t think of yourself first. . . . 
We’ve been particularly fortunate. Of course, we 
have not come off without a knock or two; our 
stables have been completely demolished, but we 
have no more horses, so what’s the odds?” 

A detonation more violent than anything we had 
yet heard burst on the air, and even Mme. Poirot 
paused in her sewing. “There, they’ve begun shell- 
ing the hospital again,” said she. 

“No, not quite so close,” said one of the back- 
gammon players. ‘‘That’s only the station. Hospital 
next time, and our turn next.” 

Mme. Poirot resumed her sewing, and ‘with it 
the thread of her story. I must admit that her calm- 
ness annoyed me a trifle. . .. 

The crashes, nearer each time, with a culminat- 
ing grand smash and arending, rattling din, proved 
that the tranquil backgammon player was right. 
Mme. Huard, although able to maintain her com- 
posure, could not quite attain to inward serenity 
or understand it in others. 

“Good heavens, madame!” she cried, after the 
loudest outburst. ‘‘How can you live here under 
such nervous strain?” 

“And pray, where would M. le préfet sleep every 
week when he comes if we were to close up. and 
go away? And who’d take care of our regular 
boarders?” was the unanswerable reply. 

Gradually the uproar died down, and at last 
ceased. The guests, nodding and stumbling, started 
back up the stairs. On the first step Mme. Huard 
was halted by a touch on her arm. 

“I beg your pardon, madame,” a gentle voice 
suggested solicitously, ‘‘but I forgot to ask whether 
you would have coffee or chocolate for breakfast?” 
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A NEW KIND OF FOGHORN 


HE new “fisherman knight,’’ Sir Thomas 

Robinson, tells an amusing story, according 

to an English weekly, about an incident that 
happened during one of his many journeys across 
the Atlantic. 

A short time after leaving port the ship on which 
he was traveling ran into so dense a fog that it was 
impossible for anyone to see more than a few 
yards ahead. The captain remained on the bridge 
and took charge of sounding the foghorn himself. 

After he had sounded the first signal he heard a 
foghorn in reply directly ahead. 

To avoid a collision he turned the ship a point 
and then sounded again. Once more the reply 
came, ‘‘B-0-0-0!” directly ahead, as before. 

“Tt was very strange; I could not make it out,” 
said Sir Thomas in telling the tale. “Neither could 
the captain. He tried again; still the same ‘B-o-0-0!’ 
right ahead. The captain was flabbergasted; and, 
as for me, I was giving myself a mental shake to 
pull myself together, when the lookout man for- 
ward called out: 

***Tt’s only the old cow, sir!’ 

“And so, in truth, it was—the milch cow kept on 
the forecastle for the use of the ship.” 
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A BIT OF CHARACTER READING 


LADY advertised for a man to work in her 
garden, and two men applied for the job. 
While she was interviewing them on the 

lawn, says the Boston Transcript, she noticed that 
her mother, on the piazza, was making signs to 
her to choose the shorter of the two men, which 
she finally did. 

When the ladies were alone the daughter said, 
“Why did you signal me to choose the shorter 
man, mother? The other had a much better face.” 

“Face!” cried the old lady. ““‘When you pick a 
man to work in your garden you want to go by his 
overalls. If they’re patched on his knees, you want 
him; if they’re patched on the seat, you don’t.” 
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HUMOR OF THE HOUR 


AT and Mike were discussing the war. “Well, 
now,” said Pat, whose comments appear in 
Farm and Home, “T’ll set you a question. 
Do you know that there’ll be no horticulture or 
agriculture if the German nation is beaten?” 
‘Why is that?” asked Mike. é 
“Arrah, begorra,” said Pat, “don’t you see? Be- 
cause there’ll be no germin-a-tion!”’ 
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A CURIOUS GARDENER 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


Old Quin Queeribus — 
He loved his garden so 

He wouldn’t have a rake around, 
A shovel or a hoe. 


For each potato’s eyes he bought 
Fine spectacles of gold, 

And mufflers for the corn, to keep 
Its ears from getting cold. 


. On every head of lettuce green — 


What do you think of that? — 
And every head of cabbage, too, 
He tied a garden hat. 


Old Quin Queeribus — 
He loved his garden so 

He couldn’t eat his growing things, 
He only let them grow! 
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THE CARDINAL GETS A 
RED COAT 


BY ABIGAIL BURTON 


HE blithest bird in the forest was Crested 
| Cardinal. No matter what the weather, 
he was always tilted on the tip of a 
branch, singing, ‘‘ Cheer! Cheer! Cheer! ’’ 
There were no dark days in his calendar, and 
his gayety kept the other birds in good humor. 
They could not very well mope and be gloomy, 
you know, within hearing of such a song. Why, 
it made them feel cheery in spite of themselves! 
As you may already have guessed from his 
name, Crested Cardinal wore the feathers on 
his head pompadour. Still, he was not a bit con- 
ceited ; and for all that his song was so bright, 
he dressed quietly in a suit that was brown to 
match the tree trunks and green to match the 
leaves, without any red. 

Now, Crested Cardinal was always doing 
things for other people. It kept him remark- 
ably busy, as you may suppose. The summer 
was not long enough to hold all the gay little 
surprises for his friends that he tucked into it 
like presents in a birthday cake; and when 
autumn came, it found him busier than ever. 

One morning very early Crested Cardinal was 
awakened by a faint tinkling in his ears. It 
was not exactly like raindrops, and it was not 
exactly like bells. He peeped this way and 
that, and at last he saw a merry little man in 
a green suit fringed with icicles. The little 
man was standing tiptoe on a branch, painting 
the leaves with red and gold paint from his 
palette. As he moved, the icicles jingled with 
the tinkling sound that Crested Cardinal had 
heard—a sound not exactly like raindrops, and 
not exactly like bells. Crested Cardinal had 
never seen him before, but he knew at once 
that it was Jack Frost. 

‘*Hello, Crested Cardinal!’’ cried Jack Frost, 
with a glance over his shoulder. ‘‘You’re the 
very one I want to see. Not busy, I hope? No 
plans on wing ?’’ 

‘*Not unless you make them,’’ Crested Car- 
dinal replied cheerily. 

** Good! ’’ said Jack Frost, skipping as he 
talked from one branch to the next. ‘‘What 
with that cold snap last night and all the trees 
in need of new dresses at once, I’m a bit rushed, 
I confess, ’’ 

‘*Only tell me what I can do,’’ said Crested 
Cardinal; and his tone was so gay that you 
would never have guessed that he was longing 
for his breakfast. 

‘“*My gold paint is gone,’’ said Jack Frost. 
‘*Tt takes so much for these birches and hick- 
ories! You’ll find the pail by that stump. ’’ 

Crested Cardinal brought the paint and 
spread a fresh supply on Jack Frost’s palette. 
It was wonderful to see the green leaves turn- 
ing to gold. 

‘*How skillful you are!’’ he exclaimed. 

‘*T’ve had practice enough!’’ Jack Frost 
cried merrily. ‘‘Now for the oaks! Will you 
bring me some more’ russet ?’’ 

Back and forth went Crested Cardinal, car- 
rying paints for Jack Frost. It kept him hur- 
rying. But fast as he flew, the artist’s brush 
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THE PRINCESS TOOK HIS HANDS AND STEPPED FROM 


ADVENTURES OF THE PRINCESS HELENA 
Vi. The Good King Oswald 
BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT 


HEN the Princess Helena escaped a 

second time from the castle of her cruel 

stepfather, King Derrik the Dark, she 
started again, with Alwin the Dwarf as her 
faithful guide, on the journey down the river 
through the great forest, on her way to the 
castle of the good King Oswald. A sudden 
storm forced the travelers to take refuge in a 
eave beside the river. 

‘The morning has come, dear princess, and 
the skies are blue!’’ 

Thus the Princess Helena heard Alwin 
the Dwarf calling her from the entrance to the 
cave, and soon she came hurrying out of the 
little round chamber that she had made her 
own.’ The tempest had passed, and the skies 
were as fair and the waters as calm as if no 
storm had ever vexed them. 

‘*On this beautiful day shall our hard jour- 
ney end,’’ said Alwin the Dwarf. ‘Before 
high noon the good King Oswald —’’ 

‘*Tell me more about him, ’’ said the Princess 
Helena eagerly, ‘‘and about his castle and his 
kingdom. ’’ 

But Alwin the Dwarf had no more to say. 
He only smiled and hummed softly to him- 
self as he prepared the boat for the journey. 
They ate the last of their bread before they set 
forth. 

‘* There shall soon be feasting enough to 
make up for this poor fare,’’ said Alwin the 
Dwarf. 

‘*But dry bread is a royal feast when eaten 
on the road to freedom and happiness, ’’ said 
the Princess Helena. 

Soon they stepped into the boat, and Alwin 
the Dwarf pushed it from the sandy beach into 
the stream. So began the last stage of their 
journey, and it was through much the fairest 
region that the Princess Helena had ever seen. 
The river was but a little river, yet it was far 
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lovelier than the great river that had borne 
them through the forest. Arching trees grew 
beside it, and its banks were bright with 
flowers. .Over it flew birds that sang sweeter 
songs than the Princess Helena had ever heard 
before. Deer came down to the shore to drink, 
and showed no fear of the travelers. White 
swans floated on the surface of the river, and 
many fish darted through its waters. 

Alwin the Dwarf had little to say as the 
morning passed. He was busy with the boat, 
but whenever his glance fell on the Princess 
Helena, sitting on her cushions, he nodded 
contentedly to himself and hummed a bit of 
song. The princess herself was singing softly 
most of the time. There was one little song, 
which she had made up herself, that she sang 
over and over. It began this way: 


Oh, the old, old king was a good, good king, 
And he said to himself, “I see 

A chance to do a good, good thing 
In setting a maiden free!” 

And all the birds in the world will sing, 

And all the bells in the world will ring, 
When the captive maid is free! 


‘*There, dear princess, is the castle of the 
good King Oswald,’’ said Alwin the Dwarf, 
when the boat had rounded a sudden turn in 
the river. 

The Princess Helena leaped to her feet and 
looked eagerly where he pointed. A little way 
back from the river, she saw a beautiful castle 
—not a grim and forbidding castle of the 
fortress sort, such as that of King Derrik the 
Dark was, but a castle as fair as if it had 
stood in fairyland itself. Its turrets glittered 
in the sun; its many windows sparkled as 
if they were smiling a welcome. Its grounds, 
which stretched away on every side, were 
green and shady lawns, bright with flowers. 

A walk with many steps led from the castle 





flew faster still. You have to hurry, you know, 
to paint a whole forest by sunrise. 

‘*Don’t you stop at all?’’ Crested Cardinal 
asked breathlessly. 

‘*Not until I’ve finished,’’ Jack Frost an- 
swered. ‘‘Don’t tell me you’re tired. ’’ 

‘*T won’t,’’ said Crested Cardinal, ‘‘if you’ll 
let me say that I’m hungry.’’ 

‘*We shan’t be long now,’’ said Jack Frost, 
painting away for dear life. ‘‘Some red} please, 
for these maples. I have to be through before 
the sun gets up. It annoys him to find me 
about. ’’ 

**Annoys him ?’’ cried Crested Cardinal. ‘‘I 
should think he’d be glad to see everything so 
beautiful. ’’ 

‘*He’s jealous, perhaps,’’ said Jack Frost, 
with a wink. ‘‘I borrow my tints from his 
sunset. ’” 

‘*T like the red best, ’’ said Crested Cardinal. 
‘*Tt’s my favorite color.’’ 

‘*Mine, too,’’? Jack Frost agreed. ‘‘A little 
more, please. Quick! There comes that sun 
now!’’ 

Crested Cardinal stooped for the pail. Per- 
haps he hurried too much, or perhaps the first 
rays of the sun blinded him. However it hap- 
pened, the pail overturned, and from crest to 
tail he was covered with bright red paint. 

‘*T’ve spilled it all!’’ he exclaimed in dismay. 

‘*Well, never mind that!’’ cried Jack Frost. 
‘*Fly up where I can reach you.’’ 





So Crested Cardinal perched close to the 
brush, while Jack Frost used him for a pal- 
ette. The maples never knew the difference. 
When the last one was clothed in its rosy gown, 
the workers slipped out of sight below a hill, 
and the sun stared in surprise at a world all 
gay with crimson and gold. 

**So that’s finished!’’ and Jack Frost drew 
a deep breath. ‘‘Now let’s have a look at you. 
Clouds and sunsets, but you’re glorious!’’ 

‘*It won’t come off,’’ and Crested Cardinal 
rubbed anxiously at his glowing feathers. 

‘‘Of course not,’’ Jack Frost assured him. 
‘*When I do a thing, I do it thoroughly. And 
because of the help you’ve been to me, you 
shall wear my colors always. ’’ 

With his nimble brush he added a touch here 
and there. 

‘*Tf you want to see the handsomest bird in 
the forest,’’ he said with satisfaction, ‘‘look 
in that pool. ’’ 

Crested Cardinal bent over the crystal water. 
From its depth a rosy, crested bird, with touches 


‘of black on its face and throat, stared up at 


him. 

‘*Oh, you wonderful stranger! Where did 
you come from?’’ Crested Cardinal cried in 
delight. You see, he did not realize that he was 
looking at himself. 

‘*Out of my paint pot,’’ laughed Jack Frost. 

And that is why the cardinal, the blithest 
bird in the forest, wears a red coat. 
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THE BOAT 


to a stone landing place. There, as the boat 
drew nearer, the Princess Helena saw a hand- 
some young man of royal garb and bearing 
looking down the river toward them. 

‘‘Who is that?’’ she said in a low voice to 
Alwin the Dwarf. 

‘*That, dear princess,’’ answered Alwin the 
Dwarf slowly, ‘‘is the good King Oswald.”’ 

The princess could not believe her ears, but 
when she asked the question a second time she 
got the same answer. 

‘*But I thought that the good King Oswald 
was an old man,’’ she said. 

‘*T have not told you so,’’ said Alwin the 
Dwarf gently. 

There was time to say no more, for already 
the boat was at the landing place, and the 
young King Oswald was speaking words of 
hearty greeting to Alwin the Dwarf. 

‘*Welcome home again, my faithful old 
friend!’’ he said. ‘‘Many days I have been 
watching for you, until my heart began to be 
heavy for fear that you had failed in your 
mission. ’’ 

‘*T have not failed, Your Majesty,’’ said 
Alwin the Dwarf simply; and then his bent 
little form grew straight with pride as he took 
the princess by the hand and said, ‘‘Your 
Majesty, this is the Princess Helena. ’’ 

The young King Oswald bowed low and then 
stretched forth his hands; and the princess, 
first smiling at him and then casting down her 
eyes, took his hands and stepped from the boat 
to the landing place. 

‘*Welcome!’’ said the young King Oswald; 
and then, when the Princess Helena found 
no words, but still stood with downcast eyes, 
he went on: ‘‘My mother, the queen, awaits 
you at the castle, but first let me make 
plain the things that are not clear to you. 
When my good father died not long ago and 
I became king in his place, I found many 
duties to attend to, and so was unable to go 
in search of a princess who should become 
my queen. Then it was that I sent my faith- 
ful old friend, Alwin the Dwarf, to seek the 
fairest and best princess in all the kingdoms 
roundabout. He traveled far, and came back 
and told me that you were the fairest and 
best of all. Still I could not go, so I sent him 
to aid you in escaping and to guide you here. 
Well has he performed his mission, and great 
shall be his reward. And you, dear princess, 
shall be my queen—if it so pleasé you after 
you have been the guest of my mother at the 
castle. ’’ 

So they walked side by side up the path 
from the river to the castle. And here is the 
end of the story, for the troubles and hardships 
of the Princess Helena were now over, and at 
last she was safe at the castle of the good King 
Oswald. And a little later she became the 
Queen Helena, and she and the good King 
Oswald reigned in their kingdom long and 
happily, and all the people loved them. 
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IN AN APRIL SHOWER 


BY MARY EARLE HARDY 


Little Violet had a bonnet 
All of velvet, softly blue; 
There were dainty ribbons on it, 
And a diadem of dew. 


“i'm afraid the rain will spoil it!” 
Cried Miss Violet, always neat. 

“ Plashing drops are sure to soil it; 
April is so indiscreet.” 


“1 will lend you my umbrella,” 
Quick a gallant fairy said. 

And he raised a mushroom yellow 
Over pretty Violet’s head. 
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THE CARE OF A HEATING 
PLANT 


AKING care of a steam or a hot-water heat- 

ing plant is not essentially different from run- 

ning a hot-air furnace, since the fires should 

be handled in the same way. There are, however, 

more things to consider in the care of a steam or 
a hot-water system. 

The proper time to prepare it for use next winter 
is in the spring just after it is shut down. The first 
thing to do is to draw off all the water. To do that 
it will be necessary to open the heater so that air 
ean enter and the heater become dry. When the 
heater is dry a pan containing unslaked lime 
should be placed inside the heater and the door 
elosed tight for the sum- 
mer. The unslaked lime will 
absorb any moisture that 
may remain, and so will pre- 
vent rusting. 

If the water that has been 
used in the heater contains 
lime, as most well and spring 
water does, it is probable 
that there will be a crust 
on the inside of the heater. 
That crust should be re- 
moved, for its presence pre- 
vents heat from passing 
readily through the heating 
surface. It can be softened 
and made easily removable 
by filling the heater with 
water to the usual level, and 
putting from three to five 
pounds of soda ash into the 
water. The safety valve 
should then be blocked 
open, or some other open- 
ing made in the boiler, and 
the water boiled gently from 
twelve to twenty-four hours. 
After that the crust can be 
seraped from the surface. The heater should then 
be well rinsed with clean water and dried as de- 
scribed above. 

In some sectional, cast-iron heaters the water 
space is of such irregular shape that it is almost 
impossible to clean the inside surfaces. On that 
account only rain water should be used in such 
heaters. In fact it is better to use only rain water 
in any heater. The amount required is not large, 
for it is used over and over. 

Not only should the inside of the heater be 
cleaned in the spring, but the smoke passages 
also should be thoroughly cleaned of soot and 
ashes ; otherwise the summer dampness will cause 
the soot and ashes to stick to the surfaces until it 
becomes difficult to remove them. 

The spring is also a good time to repair any 
small leaks or breaks in the piping or fittings. 
Small leaks are objectionable both on account of 
the rust that is formed and because they are likely 
to grow into larger leaks. They are especially ob- 
jeetionable if the pipes are covered with a non- 
conducting material, for in that case they stain 
and rot the covering. 

During the summer all defective air valves on 
radiators should either be repaired or be replaced 
with new ones. Air always collects in radiators, 
and unless it is removed it will finally fill the radia- 
tor and prevent steam or hot water from entering. 
For hot-water radiators, hand-operated air valves 
give good service, They should be opened two or 
three times during the heating season to remove 
the air from the radiator. For a steam system an 
automatic air valve is better, for air collects faster 
in a steam plant than in a hot-water system and 
should be removed as fast as it collects. 

If the heating system is steam, the safety valve 
should be carefully examined during the summer. 
Like all other mechanisms, it may get out of order; 
and a safety valve that does not work is a double 
source of danger, in that it gives a false sense of 
security. 

It is sometimes difficult to start a fire in a heater 
in the fall through failure of the chimney to draw 
properly. The difficulty can be overcome by first 
lighting a newspaper and burning it in the fire pot 
of the heater. Then a fire should be kindled with 
a quantity of light, dry wood. 

In running a steam-heating system the radiator 
valves should at all times be either wide open or 
closed tight. The flow of steam to the radiator 
eannot be regulated satisfactorily by partly closing 
the valve, for then the radiator fills with water. 
That prevents the steam from entering, and also 
makes a gurgling noise in the radiator. The flow 
of water to a hot-water radiator may, however, be 
regulated by partly closing the valve. 

It is sometimes said that a steam or a hot-water 
system causes the air in the rooms to become too 
dry. That can be prevented by hanging a small 
pail of water behind the radiator, or, better still, 
by making a small galvanized-iron vessel with one 
side corrugated to fit the sections of the radiator. 
An astonishingly large quantity of water will be 
evaporated from such a vessel. 

You should try to adjust the dampers of a steam 
or a hot-water system so that the fires will burn 
steadily and at the proper rate to keep the house 
eomfortably warm. If that is done, the heater will 
require less attention and will consume less fuel. 
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Homing Pigeons for the Army 


It is in the Family Page for May 
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A HOMEMADE LIBRARY 


SUBSCRIBER in whose home there are chil- 
dren who are rapidly nearing the reading age 
has suggested a practical way of providing 

them with an abundance of improving and interest- 
ing stories. In common with many other persons, 
he believes that not the least of the duties of a 
parent is to know exaetly what his children are 
reading. 

For many years he has taken The Companion, 
and for some time has separated the story pages 
from the rest of the paper, bound them together 








LIGHT BRAHMA COCK 





and filed them away. He now has accumulated a 
library of about fifty long stories and of almost 
countless short ones, all of which he knows to be 
of absorbing interest and free from objection- 
able characteristics. Incidentally, he remarks, the 
cost has been very little. 
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THE FAMILY POULTRY FLOCK 
The Asiatic and the English Breeds 


EARS ago in all parts of the country where 

Y the people kept poultry you could see flocks 

of the Asiatic breeds—enormous birds, some 
of which were so tall that they could pick crumbs 
from the top of a barrel. Their most striking 
characteristics, aside from 
size, were feathers on the 
legs and very heavy plum- 
age. They were hardy fowls, 
easy to confine and satisfac- 
tory layers, and they pro- 
duced great quantities of 
meat. Of late years, how- 
ever, most of them have 
passed into the hands of 
fanciers—a fact that is es- 
pecially true of the cochin, 
which is now seldom seen 
on a utility farm, although 
much in evidence at the 
shows. 

The cochin is a regal- 
looking bird, with lustrous 
plumage and a fine head. 
The standard weight of a 
cock is eleven pounds, but 
specimens that weigh sev- 
eral pounds more are not 
unusual. Those gentle, 
friendly, slow-moving birds 
can be confined by a very 
low fence, and are in favor 
with breeders who keep 
poultry merely for recreation. There are four va- 
rieties: buff, partridge, white and black. 

Even larger than the cochins are the brahmas, 
the heaviest fowls bred; they often exceed their 
standard weight of twelve pounds. Few strains 
have played a more prominent part in making 
new breeds. Many other American birds contain 
brahma blood. For years the brahmas ‘were the 
most popular of the table breeds, and many poul- 
try farmers still raise them for practical purposes, 
although the American breeds are better adapted 
to present-day conditions. The markings of the 
light brahma are especially beautiful, and except 
for the feathered legs have been retained in an 
American breed known as the columbian wyan- 
dottes. The dark brahmas are marked like the 
partridge cochins and weigh a pound less than the 
light-colored variety. They are not considered so 
desirable for practical purposes, but are handsome 
show birds. The chickens of both varieties are 
slow to get their feathers, and should be hatched 
as early as the end of February. 

Like the cochins, the langshans reached our 
shores from China by way of England. British 
sailors were forever picking up new sorts of live 
stock. Only black langshans were seen at first; 
but white birds came later and were bred into a 
distinct variety, although they have never enjoyed 
the popularity of their dark-hued relatives, Black 
langshans are good winter layers, more active 
than the other Asiatic fowls but not quite so heavy. 
Their tameness and disinclination to wander make 
it possible to keep them to advantage on a town 
lot, but many persons have a prejudice against 
them because their skin is white and their lightly 
feathered shanks are dark. The other Asiatics 
have yellow skins and yellow legs, which are in 
favor in most parts of the United States, although 
for no reason except caprice. 

In England Asiatie breeds of poultry have been 
bred and favored for generations. Much Asiatic 
blood has been used, too, in creating breeds now 
classed as English, some of which have become 
wel known in the United States. The Asiatic 
breeds named above represent what is called the 
meat type, but the English birds are more nearly 
general-purpose fowls — excellent layers and yet 
large enough to supply an abundance of meat when 
dressed. 

Doubtless the orpingtons are the English birds 
best known in America just now. They were 
originated to please the 
Englishman who was not 





—and sometimes the extra toe gets in the way. 
Although highly prized in England for its flesh, 
the dorking has made little headway in the United 
States. The red cap is even less popular, although 
it has been granted a place in the American Stand- 
ard of Perfection. It is a heavy layer, but its skin 
is white and its legs slate-colored, a fact that dis- 
qualifies it with the average American breeder. 

Like the Asiatics, all the English breeds named 
lay brown-shelled eggs, a point that wins them 
favor in parts of the United States in which a 
strong preference for eggs of that color is shown. 
New Englanders have a special liking for brown 
eggs; New Yorkers will pay a premium for those 
that are white. In each case it is merely a sec- 
tional notion. In many parts of the country buyers 
are indifferent to color. 
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ENGLISH VEGETABLE MARROWS 


T is probable that when they are better known 
I in this country the English vegetable marrows 
will be cultivated in preference to summer 
squashes, for they are superior in many ways. The 
squashes and the marrows belong to the same 
family and are closely allied, but the English mar- 
rows have a distinctive flavor and are very prolific. 
Some varieties attain a weight of six or seven 
pounds; others are small and round, like little 
pumpkins. Most kinds are creamy white in color, 
but two or three are striped with green. 

English marrows remain in bearing until cut 
down by frost. The flesh is dry and compact, and 
can be prepared for the table in a number of 
attractive ways. When the fruit is about three 
quarters grown you can cook it as you cook sum- 
mer squash, or you can slice it and fry it like egg- 
plant. When a little older it is excellent for making 
pies, and when preserved 
it becomes a fine winter 





an element of the multiplication table on each 
ticket, such as 3 x 4 or 7x 9. 

Two or more players may take part in the game. 
Begin by sorting the tickets, and use only those 
elements of which the children can name the 
products, although it is well to put in a few doubt- 
ful ones. A child who has begun to study the 
tables will of course know the ones, twos and fives. 
Every time the children play the game add one 
or two new tickets, first letting the players study 
them for a few minutes. Divide the tickets equally 
among the players, who must keep them face 
down on the table. Let each player in turn pick 
up his top ticket and turn it quickly so that all 
may see the figures at once. Whoever can first 
name the product gets the ticket and lays it face 
upward in front of his other tickets. The object 
is to see who can get the most tickets by the time 
all of them are turned up. If the children are old 
enough for a long game, as soon as each player 
turns up his last ticket let him turn his pile of 
tickets over and go on playing until one player 
wins half of all the tickets. 
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AN ECONOMY IN CLOTHING 


HE present shortage of textile materials 
brought about by war conditions makes it 
more than ever desirable to get the maximum 
amount of wear out of the materials we use in the 
household. True economy demands that we buy 
material that will look well as long as it lasts, that 
will wash or clean well, and that can probably be 
remade and used over again. Cheap goods in the 
end are expensive. 

To get the best service out of woolen materials 
you must always sponge them before you make 
them into garments. If you neglect to do that, they 

will spot badly and will 
shrink unevenly when 
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There are two forms of 
the English marrow—the 
vine and the bush form. 
The vine produces the 
larger fruit and can be 
grown to advantage in 
large gardens; but the 
bush marrow is more de- 
sirable if you have only 
a small amount of space. 
Hills for trailing marrows 
should be ten feet apart, 
but half that distance is 
sufficient for the bush 
form. As they are rank 
growers, marrows need 
abundant nourishment; 
it is advisable to place 
at least a forkful of ma- 
nure in the bottom of 
each hill. 

It is useless to plant 
the marrow seeds until = 








they get wet. A satisfac- 
tory way to sponge wool- 
en materials at home is as 
follows: Clip the selvage 
edges every twelve inch- 
es or so, to prevent them 
from drawing when the 
material is wet. Then lay 
the material right side 
down on a well-padded 
ironing board, cover it 
with a strip of sheeting 
or similar fabric wrung 
dry from warm water, 
and press it with a hot 
iron until the woolen is 
damp. Remove the wet 
cloth, substitute a dryone 
and continue the press- 
ing until the woolen is 
smooth and dry. A coarse 
fabric placed over the 
woolen will leave an un- 
desirable imprint ; and of 








warm weather is well 
established, and that is 
early enough, even in the 
northern states, for the 
plants grow with aston- 
ishing rapidity. Cutworms sometimes attack the 
young plants, and for that reason it is well to plant 
six or seven seeds in each hill; but two or three 
plants are as many as you should finally leave. 

The striped beetle may give some trouble, but 
it can be kept in subjection by sprinkling tobacco 
dust or lime on the leaves. It is a good plan to 
protect young plants by means of boxes with mos- 
quito netting tacked over their tops. Extra early 
marrows can be got by planting the seeds earlier 
than would ordinarily be safe, and covering the 
hills with boxes that have glass tops. 

English vegetable marrows are excellent for 
war gardens, if space is not too limited. They fur- 
nish a large amount of food that is available for a 
long season. 

The following receipts have been tested and 
approved, and will make friends for the English 
vegetable marrow among those who try them: 

Creamed Marrow.—Peel the marrow, cut it into 
small pieces and remove the seeds. Put it on the 
stove in a little water and cook it until the pieces 
are tender. Serve it with a cream sauce. 

Baked Marrow.—Choose one of the round kinds, 
if possible, for they are easier to handle. Cut an 
opening large enough to allow 
the seeds to be removed. Stuff the 





altogether satisfied with * 
the plymouth rocks, wy- A 

andottes and other breeds 
of that kind sent over 
from this side of the water, 
and were named for the 
town of Orpington in Kent, 
where the originator lived. 
There are whites, buffs 
and blacks, and a few 
other varieties seldom 
seen, including blues. 
They are excellent meat 
producers, but against 
them—from the Ameri- 
can point of view—is the 
fact that they lack yellow 
skins and yellow shanks. 
They lay freely and have 








marrow with chopped meat, sau- 
sage or poultry dressing. Replace 
the section that was cut out and 
bake the whole. 

Preserved Marrow.—Cut the 
marrow into small pieces and re- 
move the seeds; chop it fine and 
add one ounce of ginger root 
and one lemon for each pound of 
marrow. Cover the mixture with 
sugar and let it stand overnight. 
In the morning boil it an hour 
and a half, or until the pieces of 
marrow are like honey; then run 
it into glasses or jars, and seal it 
with paraffin as you would seal 
any other preserve. 

Marrow Pie.—Cut up the mar- 
row, peel the pieces and remove 








won widespread popular- 
ity in competition with 
American-made breeds. 

In spite of its name, the 
cornish indian game is 
not a game bird, but a docile fowl! carrying an un- 
usually generous amount of meat, especially on 
the breast. The hens lay fairly well, and the breed 
really is worth wider attention in this country than 
it has yet received. Realizing that the name is a 
disadvantage, many breeders are trying to have 
it changed, so that the breed shall be known simply 
as the cornish fowl. There are three varieties: 
dark, white and red-laced. The weight for cocks, 
nine pounds, and that for hens, six and a half, does 
not really indicate the large ‘size often reached. 
Birds of this breed have an unusual appearance, 
for they stand high and are unusually wide through 
the body. 

Two other English breeds occasionally seen in 
this country are the dorkings and the red caps. 
The former breed is very old; there is a tradition 
that dorkings were taken to England by the 
Romans. A fifth toe is one of their characteristics 


BLACK ORPINGTON HEN 





the seeds. Cook the pieces until 
they are soft; then press them 
through a wire sieve. Add the 
sifted marrow to a custard like 
that used in making custard pie. 
One cupful of marrow for each pint of custard is 
the right proportion. Sweeten and salt the mixture, 
and add cinnamon and nutmeg to suit the taste. 
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MULTIPLICATION - TABLE GAME. 


T is not common to think of the multiplication 
table as a source of amusement—too many of 
us remember unhappy hours spent in laborious 

efforts to memorize it. But an ingenious game for 
small boys and girls, suggested by a subscriber, 
goes far toward robbing the ancient bugbear of 
its terrors. 

Get some colored pasteboard, and with a ruler, 
a pencil and a pair of scissors mark it off and cut 
it into tickets about one and one half inches wide 
by three inches long. In large, plain figures write 


BLACK LANGSHAN COCK 





course an iron that is not 
kept in constant motion 
will mark the material. 
Pressure with the iron 
should not be too heavy 
or it will stretch the woolen. If you shrink all wash 
materials before you make them into garments, 
they will then give good service after being laun- 
dered. 

Open the material so that it lies in one-yard 
folds, and put it in clear, warm water, unless the 
color is likely to be harmed; in that case use cold 
water. Let it stand for twenty minutes; then lift it 
out and let it drip until dry. If you pin it carefully 
to the line and keep it smooth in the folds, no iron- 
ing will be necessary. 

Set the color at the same time that you do the 
shrinking. Different colors require different treat- 
ments. To set blues use one cupful of strong vine- 
gar in a gallon of water; to set lavenders use one 
tablespoonful of sugar of lead (poison) in a gallon 
of water; to set other colors use two cupfuls of 
salt or one cupful of salt and one tablespoonful 
of alum in a gallon of water. You can best make 
the last two solutions by pouring boiling water 
over the substances to be dissolved and allowing 
the solutions to stand until the water becomes 
cold. Then put the material in and permit it to 
remain for from twenty to thirty minutes. After 
you have removed it wash it in warm soapsuds 
and thoroughly rinse it in clear, warm water. 

Garments made from materials so treated will 
amply repay you for the time and trouble it takes 
to shrink them and to set the color in the satisfac- 
tion you feel in their lasting good appearance and 
improved wearing qualities. 
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TRAINING TO FEAR 


OTHERS and fathers, and all others who 
M have the care of the young, should beware 

of planting the seeds of fear in the minds 
of the children in their charge. Fear is a poison 
that saps life through the nervous system; many 
things may be said to be harmful in proportion 
as people dread them. Long before children have 
heard such a word as “nerves” their own nerves 
may be damaged for life by the exaggerated appre- 
hension of the adults who have charge of them. 

A tiny child falls and gets a bump from a piece 
of furniture; it yells with healthy rage and pain; 
in three minutes the whole episode can be smoothed 
over and forgotten, unless a misguided mother or 
aunt rushes forward, with her hand at her breast 
and looking as if the house had been struck by 
lightning, to subject the poor child to a scene of 
nervous agitation. And perhaps the matter is not 
allowed to rest even then, but every caller must 
“see the place” and hear the story, so that by bed- 
time the child has lived through six days in one 
and is firmly convinced that to fall and hurt itself 
is a cause for much household confusion and upset. 

With older children the harm done is even more 
obvious, because they forget less easily, because 
their nervous systems are in a more active proc- 
ess of adjustment to a world in which shocks are 
an everyday matter, and, again, because youth is 
imitative, and young people who see all the inev- 
itable mischances of life met with exaggerated 
signs of fear and dread will undoubtedly form the 
habit of paying too much attention to their own 
mishaps. 

This is no plea for foolhardiness. We live in a 
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world where water drowns, fire burns, dogs some- 
times bite, and mad bulls should be avoided; and 
the sooner those facts are recognized the better. 
But the habit of fear is always a pernicious habit, 
and to show agitation or panic at a little accident 
is one of the surest ways ‘o plant and cultivate fear. 
If, then, you are the sort of person who is easily 
upset, at least do your children the justice to hide 
the outward signs of it. 
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EDIBLE WILD PLANTS 
[: fields and woods grow many wild plants, be- 





sides mushrooms, that are worthy of a place 

on the dining table. Generally, however, they 
are passed by with never a suspicion that they are 
either palatable or nourishing. 

Who, for example, would suspect that the lowly 
milkweed has an asparagus-like flavor? Yet in 
spring, when the shoots are small and tender, it 
makes an excellent substitute for the garden vege- 
r . table. The best way to prepare it is to boil the 
” a = + Gow) young shoots in salted water, and when they are 

Mi mea fl | soft to add a little rich cream. When the plants 
: we : are a little older the young leaves make excellent 
| greens. 

Elder-flower fritters are as good as they sound. 


Gather the white sprays, dip them in batter and 
fry them in smoking-hot fat. They will turn a 
golden brown and assume such fantastic shapes 


that “fairy fritters’? will not seem an inappropriate 
name. They have a spicy flavor that is distinctly 


pleasing to the palate. 

If you are in search of a new salad, you will find 
materials in the nearest field or swamp. The young er a 
leaves of the dandelion that are just starting from 


the crown are very tender and of good flavor. 
Swamp mustard—the kind with a deeply notched, 


tou ch to or ch long, almost — pee = much core — e 
ed neo benaseed by. sends wp ts eaves vetore| |] At the Cost of Feeding One on Meat 
fu rnis h in gs —_ S QVE || therefore is all the more appreciated by those who 


test it. With a boiled salad dressing and chopped 





, walnuts it is especially good. Or you may prefer to e 
the cost of new . boil it and serve it as greens. The young leaves of Suppose we figure that 500 calories —the unit of 
the narrow-leaf dock and young pigweed shoots nutrition P forms a proper be > f t f be 
"y : are alsoas good greens as any the market supplies. ue eakiast for a ° 

Get the spir it of spring- Poisonous plants are rare, and their nature is P - y 
freshness and brighten with cumn fiiten uae eoimenaaien tn aeekinn Oe In Quaker Oats those 500 calories cost two and 
Acme Quality Paints and Fin- acquaintance of wild plants, you will have nothing one-half cents. And they come in the ideal hove’ 
: 3 . to fear, your pleasure will grow with each new - . 
ishes: porch chairs, benches, discovery, and you will have found a new way of : y y 
screens, jardinier stands, porch saving beef, pork and wheat for the men overseas. food — in the food that holds supreme place as a 


floors, the croquet set, garden food for growth. 
implements, lawn mower, 
wheelbarrow, flower boxes, 
trellis and the many other out- 
door articles on which weather 


has had or will have its effect. 








See what that same nutrition costs elsewhere. 








In Quaker Oats 2.5 cts. Mixed Diet 10.0 cts. 











. : BAKED-BEAN ROAST.— Mix together one am 
Your interest and efforts will cait of kidney beans mashéd, one half pound of — mae cts. ee = Eggs py. cts. 
cheese cut fine and four common crackers rolled. MJ le \ e 
add greatly to the appearance Moisten the mixture = one beaten Cee, 80 that 7 — ~ — esa stirs , ? _ 
of your place— and reduce 4 — bart gen cro} = _—_ . Bake one half hour. ‘ost comparisons are based on prices current at the time of writing 
expense | CHESTNUT FILLING.—Take equal quantities 


of chestnuts—blanched, boiled soft, mashed and 
well seasoned with salt and pepper—and dry bread 


: . || crumbs grated. Moisten the mixture with melted That is, a meat meal averages eight times the cost of 
Yourachievements,andecon butter, ddd a@ small cucumber or gherkin pickle, , ° & 8 
omies, all over the house with || very finely minced, and stuff the bird lightly. Quaker Oats, and eggs ten times the cost. 


Acme Quality Paints and Fin- || rake a sufficient quantity of finely mashed pota: 
ad ake a suillicien uantity 0' nely mashe 10} 4 2 

‘ . / ’ doen, ati beat, sal seamen & Gee tolneee ekien, Even bread and milk costs about three times as much. 

ishes will give you intense || sait and pepper, two slices of streaky bacon, cut 

. . . ver ne, and a teas nD of me. ui r. x : © : : 

delight. Your interest will be || the whole thoroughly; then add one teaspoonful Yet the oat is our greatest grain food —twice as nutri- 


ot . ’ of minced green pepper. . . ‘ ta 3 
additionally keen if you'll send RYE GEMA—Boll one quaster oupful of well tious as round steak. No other grain can match it in flavor, 


washed rice in one and one half cupfuls of sour in nutrition or in balance. 
for our two helpful books, milk until it is a thick mush. When the mush is mate " . 


“Acme Quality Painting Guide cool knead into it two and one half cupfuls of rye 


orn meal mixed with one teaspoonful of baking pow- Use more Quaker Oats. Make it your basic food —the 
Book which instantly answers der, one quarter teaspoonful of soda and one half jy Q , 2 é 
ee oy teaspoonful 'of salt, Form into twelve small, round entire breakfast. Mix it with your flour foods to save 
any painting or finishing ques- balls and bake in a moderate oven thirty minutes. eat 4-088 1 Al That i ih 
tion you may ask, and “Home || note iat oe icctsntuod tate and such pinion Ri alin ali ee ee 
4 ‘ r much a 
y y “ cheaper is made from ‘beef cod.” It has a whole- lower cost of living. 


Decorating,” which offers so some, nutty flavor, and is an excellent substitute 
. for butter as a shortening in pastry and cake mak- 
many ha ppy suggestions. || ing. “Beef cod” can be purchased at any first-class 


° market for about twelve cents a pound. Wash it 

Mailed to you on request, || cut it in strips and put it through a vegetable food 

e oe Cook it in an iron kettle with one half 

without charge. : cu of water and one half teaspoonful of salt. 
When the scraps are done strain the juice through ‘ 

a linen cloth. Press the scraps with a vegetable 


Acme Wuire Leap AND CoLor Works ricer in order to get out as much fat as possible. 
CHEESE PUDDING.—To eight ounces of flour 





Dept. AR, Detroit, Michigan add one teaspoonful of baking powder and a little * Wi 

salt; work in two ounces of buiter: next stirin two With a Fi lavor That on the World 

BOSTON MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH ounces of Cn cheese. Wet this mixture with 

CINCINNATI NASHVILLE FORT WORTH —- col _— ae ° ng gy ety 

° PORTLAN eep, greased puddin asin with ow e i ™ H 
panel a onuee SALT pee city bowl two thirds full of yellow string beans, or wax ; The love of flavor is the rea from a bushel. The result ea 
VOLEDO BIRMINGHAM Los ANaetes beans, that nave been cooked - - into small son for getting Quaker Oats. wealth of flavor which has 
a oe onion and the pulp of two tomatogs: Next ait a These are flaked from queen made this brand the favorite in 

piece of butter the size of an En walnut and i —j; i i i i 
in tee pita eek nite oon my by gh grains only — just the big, rich a hundred nations. Yet it costs 
in enough of the bean liquor to moisten well, cover oats. _We get but ten pounds no extra price. 


with a plain pastry or baking-powder-biscuit crust 
and steam for two hours. 


























CORNCUITS.—Sift together one and one half 13c and 32c Per Package 
cupfuls of flour, one half cupful of corr meal, one P 
leve! teaspoonful of salt, three level teaspoonfuls Except in Far West and South 
of baking powder. Rub in one tablespoonful of 
ACME QUALITY || rite tne sre a 
ani e the mixture into a fairly ough. " 
- Roll this out into a sheet one quarter of an inch i ak 
PAINTS & FINISHE Ss thick and five inches wide, and cut it into strips Quaker Oats Sweetbits Qu i Oa - Muffins 
three eighths of an inch wide. Bake it ten or The Oat M Se ee ee ee ee oe 
twelve minutes in a quick oven—preferably on e Oat Macaroon es ae ee k- 
Have an Acme Quality Shelf baking sheets. You can make the corncuits with pg Be cctamennag ay meegedarty utter, 
a i ey buttermilk and soda, if you prefer. For Bran Corn- 1 cup sugar 2 teaspoon salt, 3 tablespoons sugar. 
For the many “‘touching-up"’ jobs about the || cuits, sift together one cupful of white flour, one 2 eggs Suet See eee Gk eee Ce ae 
house, keep always on hand at-least a can || half cupful of corn meal, one half cupful of steri- 2 teaspoons = ed be been = cg salt an 
z . : . lized bran, one level teaspoonful of salt, three baking melted butter; sift in r and baking 
each of Acme Quality Varnotile, a varnish || \evel teaspoonfuls of baking powder and one level powder powder; mix thoroughly and add egg 
Sor floors, woodwork and furniture; Acme tablespoonful of sugar. Bu into the mixture one 1 tablespooe well beaten. Bake in buttered gem paus. 
Quality White Enamel for iron bedsteads, || tablespoonful of any shortening. Make a fairly a 
furniture, woodwork and Similar surfaces, now peony iy cee } my Ryd Ph be . — Quaker Oats Pancakes 
j and a quart of Acme Quality Floor Paint || the dough out into a sheet one quarter of an inch 2% cups 2 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked), 144 cup 
of the right color. thick and five inches wide. Cut it into strips one pm en Oats flour, 1 teaspoon sali, 1 teaspoon soda, dis- 
half inch wide. Bake the strips ten or twelve uncooked) solved in 2 tablespoons hot water, I tea- 
minutes in a quick oven. Chopped raisins may be spoon baking powder (mix in the flour), 
4 added if desired. For Corncuit Shortcake, divide Cream butter and ; 2’% cups sour milk or buttermilk, 2 eggs 
: your corncuit dough in half. Roll out each piece sugar. Add yolks of eggs. beaten lightly, 1 tablespoon sugar, 1 or 2 
: one eighth of an inch thick. Place one layer upon Ada Quaker Onts, to tablespoons melted butter (according to 
a baking sheet or in a shallow baking pan. Brush which baking powder has been added, and richness of milk). : 
this layer, with melted shortening or cream, Put add vanilla. Process: Soak Quaker Oats over night 
the second layer on top of the first one. é : n milk. In the morning mix and si 
in a quick oon fifteen to twenty en Woe Beat whites of eggs stiff and add last. flour, soda, sugar and salt — add this to 
they are baked lift the top layer and spread the Drop on buttered tins with a teaspoon, Quaker Oats mixture — add melted butter: 
lower one with fruit butter, preserves or jelly. but very few on cach tin. as they spread. add eggs beaten lightly — beat thoroughly 
Replace the top layer: Cut e shorteake’ in Bake in slow oven. Makes about 65 cookies. and cook as griddle cakes. 
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FIRST AID 


II. Injuries in Which the Skin is Not Broken 


BRUISES 


BRUISE is such a simple, common accident 
A that unless it occurs on a prominent part 
of your body—unless, for example, it is a 
black eye—you probably pay very little atten- 
tion to it. A hard blow on any part of the body 
crushes the tissues, breaks open the tiny blood 
vessels that are especially numerous just under 
the skin, and allows the blodd in them to seep 
into the surrounding tissues. That is what makes 
the black-and-blue spot, which changes color 
as the stagnant blood is changed and finally re- 
absorbed. 

The only treatment is that which will restrict 
as far as possible the amount of blood that 
escapes. If you remember that cold will contract 
tiny blood vessels, it is easy to see that, if you 
want to keep blood from oozing from the broken 
vessels, cold applications to contract them are 
the best remedy. Cold compresses—squares of 
cotton cloth large enough to cover the bruised 
area, continually rewet with cold water and 
reapplied —are the most effective treatment. 
Strange though it may seem, heat has almost the 
same effect, but in another way. Heat will not 
prevent blood from flowing from the capillaries so 
well as cold will, but it is far more effective than 
cold in helping along the reabsorption. 

A bone that is fairly near the surface can be 
bruised just as readily as flesh. Any boy who has 
gone barefoot knows from painful experience 
what a stone bruise is and how long it takes to 
recover from it. 


SPRAINS 


Wherever two bones come together to form a 
joint they are held in place first of all by a thin, 
tough membrane that surrounds the ends of both 
bones and makes the joint a closed cavity. Next, 
there are a number of exceedingly tough ligaments 
that bind the bones together; and again, the mus- 
eles that run from one bone to the other help a 
great deal in keeping them in touch. When you 
bend a joint farther than it ought to go you stretch 
the various ligaments and tendons until some 
of the fibres tear, and perhaps even pull away from 
the bone. Such an accident is a sprain. If many 
ligaments are injured, the joint may be weak for a 
long time, and may never, perhaps, be so useful 
as it was before. 

The best treatment is, of course, to let the joint 
lie quiet until the parts are well. After a sprain 
occurs it is wise to rest the joint for several days; 
to support it on a chair if it is in the leg or the 
ankle; to bathe it in cold water in order to keep 
as much of the swelling down as possible ; in short, 
to give the torn ligaments and tendons a chance 
to grow in again without interference. 

If there is much injury, considerable swelling 
always appears soon after the accident. If you are 
in the woods alone, where you 
must walk on the sprained 
ankle until help is in sight, it 
is better to leave your shoe 
on and postpone treatment; 
for if you take off the shoe 
the swelling will make it im- 
possible for you to replace 
it. In other circumstances a 
tight bandage relieves the 
pain. 


FRACTURES 
Fractured bones are pain- 




















A quickly arranged splint’ 
fora broken upper arm. 
Strips may be torn from 
a shirt or a skirt. 











fracture from becoming dangerous. A glance at 
the illustration will show you how sharp the ends 
of a broken bone can be, and how easily, with 
only a little motion, they can lacerate or pierce 
the soft tissues that surround them. 

Splints must always be well covered and padded. 
To be effective they must be fairly firm, yet must 
never bear directly on the flesh, particularly where 
bones come near the surface, as they do at most 
of the joints, for fear of bruising the flesh or rub- 
bing the skin away. Sometimes the clothing, re- 
placed after the examination, is padding enough; 
in most cases, however, such padding as cotton or 
wads of soft cloth, hay or straw, leaves, moss, and 
so forth, will be needed. ; 

The whole padding and application of the splint 
is a matter of mechanical ingenuity. Pads must be 
of such a size and so shaped and placed as to fill 
the natural depressions in the contour of a limb, 
in order to present a flat surface for the splint to 
lie against. Splints themselves must be of such a 
number, of such lengths, and so placed as to hold 
rigid the joints both above and below the fracture. 

The lower leg needs three splints—one outside, 
one inside, and one on the back of the leg, all ex- 
tending from just below the knee to the sole of 
the foot. The knee is kept quiet by having the 
patient remain in a prostrate position. 

The thigh, too, needs three splints—one inside, 
from crotch to ankle; one at the back, the full 
length of the thigh and leg to the back of the ankle; 
and one outside, from the armpit to the ankle, to 
prevent movement at the hip. Here a broom is 
useful, or the leg may be tied to the other leg. 

A broken forearm should have two splints—one 
inside, from the bend of the elbow to the middle 
of the palm, and one outside to correspond. Keep 
the elbow still by putting 
the forearm in a sling. If 
cloth for a sling is not at 
hand, pin the sleeve to the 
front of the coat or shirt. 

For the upper arm two 
splints—one inside, from 
the armpit to beyond the 
elbow; the other outside, 
from the shoulder to be- 
yond the elbow—will serve 
the purpose if you also put 
the forearm in a sling. 

In the case of a broken 





ful injuries, yet, with a few 
exceptions, not dangerous to 
life. They are divided broadly into two classes: 
simple fractures, in which the broken ends of the 
bone do not pierce the skin; compound fractures, 
in which they do. 

Pain localized at one point over a bone, deform- 
ity,—recognized by comparing the two sides of the 
body, — inability to use the part naturally, and 
crepitus are the reliable guides to fracture. Crep- 
itus is the peculiar rasping, accompanied by a 
grating noise, that occurs when you rub the two 
ends of the broken bone across each other, no 
matter how gently. To do it grasp the limb with 
the two hands just above and below the point of 
greatest tenderness and move them slightly in 
opposite directions; an amount of motion so slight 
as to be painless to the patient is often enough to 
elicit crepitus. If you are not sure that there is a 
fracture, assume that there is, and treat the injury 
accordingly. 

In the case of a compound fracture the diagnosis 
is easy; the point of the bone or the hole through 
which it has been thrust and withdrawn is in plain 
sight. A fracture of the skull is much harder to 
detect immediately—often impossible even for the 
doctors. The only way in such a case is to assume 
that with every severe injury to the head, espe- 
cially where the scalp is torn, a skull fracture 
exists until it is proved that there is none. 

The danger in a compound fracture is infection 
of the wound—a matter that may result in blood 
poisoning and amputation. The danger in a frac- 
ture of the skull is either that the brain has been 
injured, or that slow hemorrhage within the skull 
will cause a clot of blood to form that will press 
upon the brain. 

In treating fractures one great rule stands out: 
hold the broken bone firmly in a comfortable posi- 
tion until the doctor takes charge. The usual way 
to do it is by the use of splints. Anything that 
lends stiffness to the part is a splint. The ordinary 
splint is a piece of light, thin wood three to four 
inches wide and of the necessary length; but 
small branches laid side by side, rolled-up news- 
papers, shingles, strips of metal, brooms, um- 
brellas—in fact, anything stiff may be used. A 
fractured upper arm can be splinted by binding 
it to the body, with the lower arm supported by a 
sling. A broken leg can be tied to the other leg, 
and so kept quiet. For a lower leg a pillow, laid 
lengthwise under the leg with its edges brought 
together over the top and pinned, or held by a 
series of ties round it, makes an excellent splint. 
A reinforcement of something stiff outside the 
pillow adds much to its value. 

Unless you know much more about anatomy 
than these limited articles can teach, do not try to 
set the bones. Draw them gently into something 
like their normal position and apply the splints. 
They are not meant to hold the bone so that it 
may knit correctly, but only to keep a simple frac- 
ture from becoming compounded, or a compound 





collar bone bandage the 

upper arm vertically to 
the side and the lower arm diagonally upward 
across the body so that the palm rests against the 
opposite side of the chest near the shoulder. Place 
high up in the armpit a big, soft, comfortable pad 
four inches square and two inches thick when 
compressed, to throw the upper end of the upper- 
arm bone (humerus) outward a little. Broken ribs 
require a tight bandage or swathe about the whole 
chest at the painful point. The patient should lie 
on the painful side. 

A broken lower jaw is best held in place by two 
bandages: one under the point of the jaw and over 
the top of the head, the other round the front of 
the jaw and behind the neck. For a broken finger 
one splint from the tip of the injured member to 
the middle of the palm will prevent further injury. 

You cannot splint a fractured skull; the best 
thing to do is to get a doctor as soon as you can. 
Keep the patient absolutely quiet in a cool, dark 
place. Raise his head. Avoid 
stimulants unless his heart 





fracture is often hard, sometimes impossible. 
Blows on the straight arm or leg, such as result 
from falling hard on the feet or on the out- 
stretched arm, and twisting violence are the 
common causes of dislocation. Movement at the 
joint is limited compared with movement when 
the patient is well; the shape of the joint is un- 
natural; the tissues all round it are painful and 
tender, instead of the pain’s being confined to 
one place as in fractures; swelling is great and 
immediate as in sprain, for in being forced away 
from each other, the ends of the bones have torn 
many of the tough membranes and ligaments 
that serve to hold them in touch; there is, of 
course, no crepitus. 

Directions for treatment are mainly negative. 
Do not attempt to set the dislocated joint, for 
unless you have a good knowledge of anatomy 
you are likely to do further injury to the joint 
ligaments and so increase the damage. Until the 
doctor comes, all that you should do is to keep 
the joint quiet by means of splints, slings and 
bandages, and to apply cold water to the joint 
to keep the swelling down. 

There are two exceptions to that rule. In dislo- 
cations of the lower jaw the jaw slips downward 
and forward. The return journey must be made 

backward and upward. Accomplish it by first pad- 
ding the thumbs well to protect them, then placing 
the thumbs on the back teeth of the lower jaw and 
forcing the whole jaw down. It takes considerable 
power; but when the jaws have thus been sepa- 
rated,—not merely opened, —a little backward 
push should allow the bone to slip back into its 
socket. When it does so, the stretched muscles 
act like rubber bands, and the 
jaw will snap smartly shut. If 





short time after the seedlings come up, when only 
the seed leaves show; second, to four or five inches 
apart, two or three weeks later. Weed when you 
thin the rows, and afterwards whenever weeds 
appear. Hoe or rake the soil surface every five 
days until the tops shade the soil. Pull the roots 
as soon as they become large enough to use. 


SWISS CHARD 

There are few crops that yield so large a prod- 
uct from a small garden space as Swiss chard, 
which is sometimes known as the leaf beet. A 
row twenty-five feet long will furnish a family with 
an abundant supply of greens throughout a large 
part of the summer season. It is necessary that 
the soil be rich and not sour. If it is sour, the plants 
grow slowly and are likely to be of a peculiar red- 
dish color. Such soil should have a large amount 
of lime worked into it. 

Buy seed of the variety known as giant Lucullus. 
Line the rows fifteen inches apart, make the drills 
an inch deep, and sow the seeds about six to the 
inch. Cover them an inch deep and firm the soil 
along the row. Thin the seedlings twice: first, 
soon after they come up, to about an inch apart; 
second, when the plants are two or three inches 
high, to four or five inches apart. Use the second 
thinning for greens. Pick the outer leaves as fast 
as they become large enough, but never remove 
all the leaves from a plant at one time. 


POTATOES 
The potato is probably the most important food 
crop that you can. grow. If you cannot get good- 
sized potatoes for planting, you can use small ones. 
Good potatoes have even 





your thumbs are then in the 
way they may be badly bitten. 
After replacing the jaw, hold 


it quiet with a bandage as in 
the case of a fracture of the I 
jaw. 

Dislocation of the end joint ll 
of the finger is common in 


baseball. The finger looks like 
the one in the illustration. Wl 
Do not pull the joint straight 
out, but follow the method 
suggested in the cut. Fewer 
stiff joints or “baseball fin- 
gers”? will result from this 
procedure: Let I represent 
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Method of reducing 
a dislocated finger tip 


been raised by planting the 
sprouts broken from pota- 
toes stored in the cellar. 
The best plan, however, 
is to use first-class pota- 
toes of a variety that is 
known to thrive in your 
neighborhood. Cut them 
up so that there are at 
least two eyes on each 
piece. 

Line the rows. two feet 
apart, dig out the furrows 
about six inches deep, and 
scatter a handful of com- 
mercial fertilizer along the 
furrow every foot. Hoe 
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the two end bones of the fin- 
ger. Pull out on the dislocated 
bone, keeping it still bent (II); then turn it to its 
normal position (III), and let it draw back into 
place (IITI). 

Remember that shock may follow dislocation. 
Watch for it, therefore, and in any case get your 
patient to a doctor as soon as you can. 
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CROPS FOR YOUR WAR GARDEN 
II. The Second Planting 


BOUT two weeks after you have sown the 
earliest vegetable seeds you will probably 
find the ground dry enough and warm 

enough for planting the second set—the half-hardy 
crops that endure slight frosts but that do not 
start well if planted too early. In the case of some 
vegetables, like turnips, the seeds and seedlings 
may be hardy enough, but they are so small that 
it is better not to plant them too early because of 
washing rains. 


PEAS 

Probably no vegetable will be more appreciated 
by your family than peas. The best sorts are those 
that have large seeds that are wrinkled when they 
are dry and ripe, and that are therefore often called 
the “wrinkled peas.” They remain on the vine in 
good condition for eating much longer than the 
small smooth blue peas, but the tender, wrinkled 
seed rots sooner in wet, 
cold soil. Use the smooth 





shows grave signs of weaken- 
ing. 

Of course if a patient can lie 
where he is until the doctor 
comes, splints will not be nec- 
essary. In that case, make 
him comfortable and hold his 
limb in place by props of any 
heavy nature, such as books, 
or, in the woods, well-padded 
stones. 

Compound fractures need a 
different kind of treatment, to 
keep them from becoming in- 
fected. The ideal first-aid 
treatment for them is to run 
tincture of iodine into the open 
wound and then cover it with 
a sterile dressing—one that is 
free from bacteria. The convenient first-aid pack- 
ets on the market contain sterile dressings. If you 
have none, you can make one by boiling a cloth for 
fifteen minutes. In either case, great care must be 
taken not to let the fingers or any other thing 
touch the surface that is to go next to the wound, 
for bacteria are literally everywhere except where 
they have been destroyed by antiseptics—of which, 
of course, boiling water is one of the best. 

Always remember that an injury severe enough 
to break a bone is quite sufficient to bring on a 
state of surgical shock. If that should happen, the 
shock is the important thing, for people sometimes 
die of it; therefore, always treat shock first unless 
there is severe bleeding (see Article I), and then 
attend to the fracture. 


DISLOCATIONS 
A dislocation results when a bone is shifted out 
of its normal position at a joint. It is a painful 
injury. To distinguish between dislocation and 








ones if you want a very 
early crop. 

Buy seed of one or 
more of these varieties: 
Thomas Laxton, prosper- 
ity, alderman. Rake the 
soil smooth, line the rows 
fifteen inches apart and 
make the drills three 
inches deep. Sow the seed 
about three to the inch 
and cover them at least 
two inches deep. Hoe or 
rake the soil surface at 
least once a week, but do 
not dig deep enough to 
disturb the roots. Weed 
the rows if necessary. 
Pick the pods as fast as 
the seeds inside become large enough to use. Keep 
all pods picked ; allow none to go to seed. 


TURNIPS 

The seeds of turnips are much smaller than 
those of radishes, but they germinate almost as 
quickly. They are so fine that it is difficult not to 
sow them too thickly in a row. A good way of 
avoiding that is to mix the seeds with fine sand 
before you sow them. Since turnips grow best in 
cool weather, plant them as early in the spring as 
possible. Two distinct types are commonly grown 
—the flat and the round. There are good varieties 
for table use in each. 

Get seed of one or more of these varieties: snow- 
ball, purple-top white globe, white milan. Rake 
the soil surface smooth, line the rows a foot apart, 
and make drills an inch deep. Mix the seed with 
twice its bulk of fine sand or sandy soil and sow it 
sparsely in the drills. Cover it half an inch deep. 
Thin the seedlings twice: first, to an inch apart, a 
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the fertilizer in, and drop 

the cut pieces of potato 
twelve inches apart in the furrows. Cover them 
four inches deep. Firm the soil over each hill with 
the flat of the hoe. As soon as the plants come 
up hoe the soil surface. Pick off potato beetles at 
first. When the plants are about eight inches high 
spray them with arsenate of lead in combination 
with Bordeaux mixture. Hill the plants when the 
blossom buds appear by hoeing the soil up to them 
from between the rows. Pull all weeds, but do not 
disturb the potato plants. Just after you have 
finished hilling them spray them again. Dig the 
potatoes after the vines die. 
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BICYCLING: A SPRING TONIC 


N the nineties everyone used to ride a bicycle 
and enjoy it: there is no good reason why the 
sport should not now come into favor again, 

under far more favorable conditions. The bicycle 
that formerly cost about a hundred dollars can 
now be bought for about thirty-five, and it has 
improvements, such as the coaster brake, that 
the earlier machines lacked. A good secondhand 
bicycle, capable of giving much service, can often 
be picked up at a ridiculously low price. As a 
general thing the bicycles of to-day are stronger 
in proportion to their weight, smoother running 
and better looking than those that used to cost 
about three times as much. 

It was largely the coming of the automobile that 
made bicycling unfashionable; and, of course, 
there are certain advantages about a car, such as 
speed and the number of people it can hold, that 
make comparison with the bicycle absurd. Never- 
theless, those who cannot afford an automobile 
can get a great deal of pleasure out of a bicycle, 
and can have the advantage of various benefits 
that the automobile has brought with it. 

There are many more miles of good roads 
through the country than there were before the 
automobile came, and they are smoother and less 
dusty. It is easier to get satisfactory road maps 
and route cards; there is an infinitely greater 
number of repair shops, so that a punctured tire 
is no longer a disaster; the number of really 
good inns and tea rooms is constantly increasing, 
so that you are always sure of food and shelter 
in case of need, And although cars whiz past you 
and leave you plodding along, at least ‘you can 
see the world about you as no one ever sees it 
from a motor car. 

The notes of the song sparrow as you start out 
in the morning and the chorus of the frogs as you 
return at night are never sweeter than when heard 
from a bicycle. In an automobile you can hardly 
hear them at all. The appetite with which you eat 
the sandwiches in your luncheon box as you rest 
under an apple tree pink with blossoms, has the 
same edge to it that it ad when you raided your 
grandmother’s pantry for doughnuts. The air 
comes into your lungs with a freshness that makes 
you know that you are earning every breath of it; 
your muscles begin to lose their stiffness, and it is 
with a sensation of triumph that you find that you 
can ride to the top of the long hill that looked so 
forbidding. Coasting down the next hill gives just 
the rest and exhilaration that you need; or, if you 
are a little out of breath, there is nothing to pre- 
vent you from resting for a few moments at the 
top or from pulling a favorite book from your 
pocket and refreshing your mind as well as your 
body. 
People who ride much and keep in training can 
cover fifty or sixty miles a day and not get over- 
tired; yet a run of sixty miles in an automobile, 
though you do none of the work, is often fatiguing, 
because the strain on the eyes of watching the 
swiftly moving landscape is also a strain on the 
nerves. At the end of a day’s ride on a bicycle 
your muscles may be tired but your nerves are 
rested. 

The only drawback to bicycling under present 
conditions is the obvious one that the automobile 
has made riding more dangerous than it was in 
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SOLDIERS and sailors 
must have good teeth and 
brush them every day— 
that is Uncle Sam’s wise 
rule to help keep his boys 
in good health. 


For the same reason you 
should use 


COLGATE'S 


RIBBOW DENTAL CREAM 


There are other good rea- | 
sons besides ‘‘Good Teeth— 
Good Health’’- which you 
can have in mind when keep- 
ing your teeth clean with 
Ribbon Dental Cream. 
Colgate’s is safe to use, twice 

a day—it has no harmful 
drugs or grit. 





It is so delicious in flavor that 

you really like to use the 

tooth brush. 

And it does not harden, even 

if you forget to put the cap on. 
Sold everywhere—or 


a trial tube sent for 
6 cents in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 25, 199 Fulton Street 











Every Boy Should Get 
This FREE Bicycle Book 


—and Show It To Dad 


| him help you select a bike. 


He will be glad to do it. Both of 

you study thoroughly this beautiful 

book showing bicycles in actual colors. 

The days 
when he was your He will want you to 

ay Lp oa pms for it is oe econom- 
unending source of pleasure. 


Hawthorne Bicycles 


GUARANTEED 


At Remarkably Low Prices 





Over 40 to 
Styles a sizes and colors to pens overs” 
A full line of boys’ and men’s mod- 
os, also racing, ladies’ and children’s 
models. Remember this—every Haw- 


thorne Bicycle is guaranteed to give 
satisfaction or your money returned. 


Tires, Electric Lights, 

FREE BOOK for", ar’ 
in fact, this book al- 
80 shows everything Ht 


nonns in good § 
BWNSvOLES ing condition 


ni 
“1 at prices which will UY) 
gave you money. } 
rte right now for , 


ae h 
tale — ive yr mee & 
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A String of Beauties 


A local river, lake or bay and your 
Old Town Canoe will give you a 
world of pleasure. Old Towns take 
you where the fishing and camping 
are best. They are buoyant, speedy, 
staunch—the ideal canoe for sport. 
Write for catalog of latest models. 
Rosy TOWN CANOE CO. 

44 MiddleSt, Old Town, Maine 














The Cause is 
Dandruff and 
Itching; 


Why Lose 
Your Hair Gsticura 


Alldruggists ; Soap 25, Ointment 25 &50, Talcum 25. 
Sample each free of “Cuticura, Dept. B. Boston.”’ 








| the old days. That of course is true, but it can be 
| met by extra caution on the part of the bicyclist. 
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Keep well on your own side of the road—which 
is usually the least worn and therefore the best 
part; have a good, loud bell or horn and use it at 
all crossroads, and at dangerous curves and cor- 
ners, which are now all clearly marked by the 
highway commissions, take the trouble to dis- 
mount and see what is coming. In other words, 
pay attention to the rules of the road, and you 
will be as safe on your machine as you would be 
in walking, or in a motor car or playing ball in 
your yard. 

Besides the recreation and the exercise that a 
bicycle affords, there are practical uses for it. 
Even if there is an automobile in the family, it is 
often convenient to use a bicycle for short errands, 
when it seems hardly worth while to take out a 
car and use gasoline, especially now that fuel is 
high and we are asked to use as little as possible. 
One or two bicycles in the family are an invest- 
ment that will make a liberal return in health, 
wealth and happiness. 
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A STRING TRICK 


HE materials that you will need for this 

trick, which on account of its very age will 

be new to most readers, are a twenty-inch 
piece of string, a piece of heavy cardboard six 
inches long with a hole in the centre and one in 
each end, and two common buttons. 
Loop the middle of the string through the centre 
hole from the side that you hold toward you, 
thread a button on each free end of the string, and 
tie the ends into the holes in the ends of the card- 
board, as shown in the diagram. The trick is to 











pass one of the buttons from one loop to the other 
without cutting or untying the string, breaking 
the cardboard or putting the buttons through the 
holes. 

Loosen the string at A, enlarge the centre loop 
and pass one of the buttons through on its string. 
Then, leaving the centre loop loose, take hold of 
both cords at B and pull the end of the centre loop 
through the hole far enough so that you can slip 
the same button through it, along on its string. 
Straighten the loop back into place under the 
centre hole. It now looks just the same as it did 
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twisted Sea Island 
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before you made the second pass; but by pulling 
the centre loop again at A and passing the button 
along on its string you will find them both to- 
gether on one end. To get the button where it 
was in the first place, reverse the process. 
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THE NEW AEROPLANE POST 
M« Y hundreds of aér oplanes that American | 





aviation students are using at the camps | 

where they are training for war service | 
abroad will never be put to military use under | 
actual fighting conditions, but the government | 
will provide future employment for some of them. | 
The first step in the programme is the establish- | 
ment of an aérial postal service, dreamed of for 
many years and now at last to be realized. 

The first American air post will connect Wasb- | 
ington, Philadelphia and New York. April 15 was | 
the date originally set for starting the first letter- | 
carrying machine; but because the officials of the | 
Post-Office Department had difficulty in finding ! 
places suitable for landings, it was decided to! 
postpone the start until about the second week in | 
May. 

The creation of an American air post is espe- | 
cially interesting to stamp collectors for the reason | 
that the postal charge fixed for carrying letters 
by this route means the appearance of a special | 
franking label. Aéroplanes carried mail for Gen. | 
Pershing’s troops that went into Mexico during ; 
the border troubles before the United States | 
entered the world war, but on those trips no spe- 
cial stamps were provided. Under the Washington- 
Philadelphia-New York arrangement, however, 
the Post-Office Department has decided upon a 
charge of twenty-seven cents for an ordinary 
letter. That represents the regular rate of three 
cents plus a special-delivery charge of twenty- ! 
four cents, and so the new stamp will be a twenty- 
four-cent value. 

Collectors are glad that the new stamp will be 
of a special design appropriate to the establish- 
ment of this new way of transporting mail, and 
that the government did not decide merely to add 
to the current series of adhesives a twenty-four- 
cent label of an old design. At this writing neither 
the color nor the shape nor the design has been | 

| 
} 





announced, 

It is certain that the new service, once success- 
ful in operation, will be extended to Boston and | 
later to other parts of the country. Congestion on | 
railways, resulting in serious delay to both busi- | 
hess and government mail, makes timely the es- | 
tablishment of the air post. 

In creating the post and in issuing a special | 
postage stamp for the letters, the government has | 
a precedent in the experience of Italy earlier in | 
the war. To circumvent transportation delays on | 
land and to defeat the Austrian U-boat activities 
in the Mediterranean Italy established air posts | 
last year between Rome and Turin and between | 
Palermo and Naples, and used special stamps. | 

When the first aéroplane leaves Washington for | 
Philadelphia and New York its progress will be | 
watched with special anxiety by many philatelists, | 
for the reason that they will have letters aboard 
addressed to themselves. In future years collec- | 
tors will prize highly the ‘‘original covers”—the 
first envelopes with stamps attached and the tell- | 





tale postmarks—to pass through the air by mail | 
| over the first official route. There probably will | 
be hundreds of philatelists who will ask friends in | 
| Washington to place the new twenty -four-cent | 
| stamps on letters and to make certain that the | 
|letters are placed in the first of the air-mail 
| pouches. 






est tires on - 


dust, just make it a point, as soon as you can, 


PYE-MUSSELN 


There are no other tires like 
these, No other tires have done 
whatthese tires have. 


by the same patented process. 
Every Pye-Musselman Cord Tyre 
consists of thousands of finely 


laid in lively rubber. This makes 
the tire quick and elastic, makes 
it spry and eager, full of life and 


Consequently they save your 
strength for you, ride easier, 
give you more in distance and 
speed—for the same amount 


of leg-power—and that’s what 


See your dealer and ask him to show : Record Book, containin; 
you the new Cords with the Stars pictures of Speed Kings in riding costume an 
ved so patriotic tread that names of winners and time in all racing events. 
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The Same Tires 
That Racing Men Ride! 


Boys—you can put the same kind 
of tires on your wheel that Art Spencer 
and Kramer and Grenda and all the 
other Speed Kings use on their racers. 

You can ride the same kind of tires 
that broke the World’s Records for 
speed and distance. 

Why don’t you? Certainly the tires that 
won all the big races for several years—in- 
cluding the 6-Day Bicycle Races—are the tires 
to give you the speed and dash you look for. 
you want everybody else to take your 











































equip your wheel with 


PTE: MUSSELMAN 


If you em bicycle—see that itis 
equipped with P-MCords. Insist on it. 


Send for Champions’ 
Record Book 


which contains photo reproductions of 
all the Speed Kings in racing uniform. 
Book also one places, dates and 
time for all cham ionship races, and 
other valuable information every cy- 
clist should know. 
Send for copy today. It is FREE! 

Indiana Rubber & Insulated Wire Co. 
1027 Pye Street Jonesboro, Indiana 
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No other 
same way— 


Cords, hand- 














Indiana Rubber & Insulated Wire Co. 
1027 Pye Street, Jonesboro, Ind. 


| Please send me, free and postpaid, a copy of 
your Champions’ Record 
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They call 
them the 
**Lucky Dog”’ 
baseball goods. 





They need no 
better mascot. 


When the baseball fan goes to war 
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SPORTING GOODS 


go too. We are shipping immense orders of D& M goods 
for use of army and navy men, Y. M. C. A. camps, etc. 


Would you like to play better baseball? Then use the 
goods that the winners use. The Boston Red Sox, 1916 


champions, were 


White Sox, 1917 world’s champions, 
indorsers and users of D&M mitts and gloves. If you 
own any article of D&M make you know it’s right. 
Ask your dealer, or send to us, for 1918 D & M Catalogue 
and Official Rule Books on baseball and tennis, free. 


If your dealer hasn’t the D & M articles you 
want, don’t accept a substitute — send to us. 


DRAPER-MAYNARD CO., Dept. C, Plymouth, N. H. 
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all users of D&M goods. The Chicago 


were also all 
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Tbk any questions you wish, 
0 | about the contents of Cus page 
They wil be gladly answered. 
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Hadress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE GIRLS’ PAGE, THE | 0 
YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTON.MASS. 











HOME-MAKING FOR GIRLS 


Ill. The Use of the Family Income 





same good result—you will get into the habit of 
thinking before you spend. 

The girl who knows how to use her hands and 
a few simple tools can cut down expenses con- 


| siderably by making small repairs and doing odd 


million families in the United States for food, | bits of carpentering here and there in the house. 
clothing, fuel, lighting and other household | When you have learned how to paint woodwork, 
necessaries is many billions of dollars; and on the | paper a room and adjust ordinary plumbing dis- 


Tt yearly expenditure by the twenty-five 


women and girls of the families devolves the actual 
spending of a great part of it. Since in most cases 
the money is earned by the hard work of a hus- 
band, a father or a brother, the duty and the privi- 
lege of spending it constitute a great responsibility. 


arrangements, you can make a very considerable 
yearly reduction in your household repair bills. 
They are tasks that any girl of ordinary intelli- 
gence can easily master. Making furniture from 
goods boxes, weaving rugs, dyeing draperies, 


The girl who educates herself, by observation | stenciling and embroidering, sewing and cooking 


and by practice, to buy wisely and to save well is 
the only one who is properly 
equipped to undertake the busi- 
ness of managing a home of her 
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| are other accomplishments that go far in the work 





count their holdings, and the two at any table that 
have the higher number move to the next higher 
table. There a new class of words is assigned, and 
the playing proceeds as before. When the speci- 
fied time —say an hour—is up, the pair whose 
tally cards show the largest number of letters are 
declared the winners. 
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A MAY-DAY PARTY 


GOOD way to help a local war-relief fund, and 
at the same time to celebrate light-heartedly 
the coming of spring, is to hold a May-Day 





The girls who succeed in catching one of the 
enemy change their captive into a Spring girl by 
throwing a scarf over her shoulders, while the rest 
of the Spring maidens dance in a circle round 
them. Spring then retires again to leave the field 
clear for Winter, who comes forward once more 
as the loud music is played. The varying music 
continues, with unexpected stops now and then, 
until by degrees Winter has been wholly changed 
into Spring. Then the Spring maidens and their 
new recruits dance in a circle to celebrate the 
conquest of Winter. 

A May-Day contest that never fails to amuse a 
group, particularly if there are boys in it, is needle 
threading. Half of the contestants are lined up on 

one side of the field, each holding 
a short length of thread, and op- 
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own. The greatest asset that such 

a girl will bring to her new posi- 
tion is the knowledge that the 
fate of the household funds is not 
dependent so much on outside con- 
ditions, such as the variation of 
market prices, as on the efficiency 
or the nonefficiency of those who 
have the disposal of the money. 
Familiarity with the values of the 
various materials to be bought, dis- 
cretion and moderation in buying, 
the practice of keeping the manner 
of living well in line with the means 
—it is those things that count. 

The following are a few brief 
rules that housekeepers can apply 
with good results to the disposition 
of their share of the family income: 

I. Plan carefully. Spend your 
money several times on paper be- 
fore you spend it at the counter. 
Reckon with the amount of income 
and the amount of expenditure for 
a month—or, better still, for a year 
—instead of for a day or a week. 

II. Make a study of the stuff that 
you must buy. Food, clothing, house 
furnishings, and so forth, are to be 
had in many different grades and 
values, and a good housekeeper 
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will not be satisfied until she is as 
well acquainted with quantities and 
qualities as she is with the names 
of the materials that she wishes to 
buy. Itis not an easy task. National 
laws that forbid the adulteration of 
foods and that require the manu- 
facturer to state on each package 
the weight of its contents protect 
the buyer of foodstuffs to some ex- 
tent; but much still remains to be 
learned in regard to brands and 
prices. Until similar laws are passed 
in regard to fabrics, great care will 
be needed in choosing dress goods, 
bedclothing and household linen. In 
buying furniture, draperies, kitch- 
en utensils and supplies of that 
kind there is such a wide range of 
choice and such a variety of values 
that the efficiency of a given sum 
will be increased from twofold to 
tenfold if experience and good judg- 
ment are applied to the task. 

III. Learn to spend less than you 
can afford and thus avoid spending 
more. If you feel that you can pay 
five dollars for a hat, see if you can- 
not find one for four dollars and a 
half, and thus keep safely on the 
inner edge of the margin. The 
difference in the intrinsic value of 
the two articles will not be great, 
and the money that is saved will 
mean not merely fifty cents but a long stride 
toward the formation of a good habit. 

IV. Do not buy material merely because it is 
reduced in price. Mark-downs are frequently mis- 
leading, and an article that is bought for the sake 
of its cut-rate tag and laid aside for some vague 
future use is expensive, no matter what it costs. 
A bargain is an excellent thing: the point is, to be 
sure that in the’long run it is a bargain. 

V. Apply practical mathematics to your house- 
hold spending. Figure out the yearly cost of fuel, 
light, meals and clothing. Compare the cost of 
home-cooked and of ready-cooked food; of home- 
made garments and of garments bought in the 
shops ; of the different methods of lighting and heat- 
ing a house. If, as an old proverb says, a penny 
saved is twopence earned, then the difference be- 
tween the cost of the article that you make and 
the cost of the article that you buy ready-made, 
multiplied by two, represents in terms of arith- 
metic your contribution to the family income. In 
that way you can keep yourself informed not only 
about what you spend in a given time for each 
household need but also just how the whole sum 
that you have in charge is distributed. The follow- 
ing method of listing purposes of expenditure is a 
good one: 

(a) Shelter (rent, taxes, insurance, repairs). 

(6) Food. 

(ec) Running expenses, which include fuel, lights, 
cleaning, laundry and minor repairs. 

(d) Clothing. 

(e) Education and amusement; under this head 
come school expenses, books, papers, 
music, travel, entertainment tickets, and 
so forth. 

(f) Giving—not only presents to family and friends, 
but church and organization dues, money 
given to charity, and other donations and 
payments of like kind. 

(g) Emergencies —that is, the bills of doctors, 
dentists and oculists, and other special 
requirements. 

When over against the total of those expendi- 
tures for a given time you set the amount that 
remains of the sum appropriated for that time, 
you get a very good idea of the working and the 
condition of your finances. A rough distribution 
of an income between a thousand dollars and 
twenty-five hundred in normal years would be 
twenty per cent for shelter, thirty per cent for 
food, fifteen per cent for clothing and fifteen per 
cent for running expenses, with the other ex- 
penses—all more or less elastic—covered by the 
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remainder. Some housewives find entries in ruled | 


ledgers the most convenient method of keeping 
accounts. Others prefer the card-index system. 
But whatever method you use, there will be the 
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of successfully making and keeping a home. 
Hiring skilled labor for any of that work will 

cost from two to five dollars a day. By allowing as 
little as half that amount for your own work you 
will readily see how much you can add, by energy 
and efficiency, to the family income. 

Many a housewife might find a considerable part 
of the extra pin money she so much desires with- 
out doing any extra outside work, but simply by 
learning how to purchase more wisely and how to 
apply handicrafts to her own housekeeping. 
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A VERBAL GAME 


NY number of players old enough to know 
how to read can take part in this game. I 
will prove an excellent form of a t 


Sen posite each thread-bearer, on the 
Kos other side of the field, stands her 
fo) partner with a needle. On a signal 

. the first players run to their part- 


ners and thread the needles. The 
instant a needle is threaded the 
player snatches it and runs across 
the field. The first one who crosses 
the line with a threaded needle 
wins the race, and she as well as her 
partner receives a flower. 

A contest of archers is a pleasing 
and appropriate part of the festivi- 
ties. Three shots for each archer is 
the usual number, and the prize is 
for the hit nearest the centre. 

Another pretty play is making 
bare branches blossom. Each girl 
has a small branch, some sealing 
wax and her choice of white, pink 
or yellow crape or tissue paper. 
She tears her paper into irregular 
scraps roughly resembling the shape 
of petals and fastens them on the 
branch with wax. Each blossom is 
made of four scraps of slightly dif- 
ferent shape put together with a bit 
of wax. 

After a little practice the decora- 
tion can be made very artistically. 

Pen, The girl who most skillfully con- 
2 verts her bough into blossoms is 





the Needle. 
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mn féte for the town or the neighborhood. In 


attempting to reproduce the old May Day 
many schools go to much expense and make a 
day of nervous excitement for the participants, 
whose whole attention is centred upon the effect 
to be produced by their dances and games and 
costumes. The entertainment becomes an exhibi- 
tion rather than a festival. But it is possible to 
have a celebration in true May-Day spirit without 
worry, expense or elaborate rehearsals. 

One good way to set forth the real nature of the 
occasion is to have stories told at intervals during 
the entertainment of the old customs and observ- 
ances of May Day. The task of looking up the 
stories in the library should be assigned several 
days in advance to a committee of older girls. 

May Day is primarily a day of dramatic games 





for a school children’s party. The necessary re- 
quirements are a number of small tables and a 
quantity of cardboard letters, which can be bought 
for a low price at any toy store or made at home. 
At each table seat four players with a few cards 
turned down before them. The players facing each 
other are partners and must join their gains at 
each progression. Before the playing begins let 
some one go to each set of players and tell what 
kind of words should be 
made at that particular 
table. Names of rivers, 
for example, may be 
assigned to one group, 
names of cities to an- 
other, names of noted 
men to athird, and so on. 
When all is ready one 








THE WRITTEN WORD 
The written word, if it be clear 


and d In the early times the dance was a 
narrative in pantomime. The games are in two 
forms, the circle and opposing lines. The lines 
represent a contest of some sort. One of the popu- 
lar themes is a contest between Spring and Winter. 
For such a game mark the ground off in two par- 
allel lines about thirty feet apart. Those are goals. 
Have a neutral lane about six feet wide halfway 
between the goals. Half of the participants—the 
girls dressed in white—represent Winter; the 
others, also in white or 
in light colors, but each 
wearing a scarf of pale 
green and carrying a 
similar scarf, represent 
Spring. The scarfs to be 
carried should have little 
thumb loops on the edge 
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near the ends, so that 
odin So And keen and sure,may well endure they can be held easily 
draws a letter and turns during the dance. 
it over so that all at her Full many a year and many a year. 


table can see it. The first 
of the quartette to name 
an object that begins 
with the letter just 
drawn—an object that 
falls into the class as- 
signed to her table—wins 
the letter and places it 
at one side for her first 
gain. The next player 
then turns a letter, and 
the first one of the four 
who can fit it to a word of 
the proper class wins it. 

When all the tables 
have played in that way 
for a period of five min- 
utes the signal to change 
is given, the partners 
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If it be very strong and wise, 
Of simple worth to needy earth, 
It may outlast the centuries. 


Yet, great or wonderful or clever, 
Only a day perhaps ‘twill stay; 
If tt be kind, twill live forever 
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There should be con- 
tinuous music during 
the game, sprightly for 
Spring and slower and 
heavier for Winter. As 
the slow, loud music is 
played the Winter girls, 
locked together with 
their arms round one an- 
other, approach in solid 
line. When the music is 
quick and soft, Winter 
retreats and Spring ad- 
vances with light, run- 
ning steps. When the 
music stops, Winter 
breaks up and runs for 
its goal, while the Spring 
girls attempt to catch 
any stragglers. 
















crowned with a wreath of flowers. 
The branches are afterwards used 
to decorate the booth in which the 
refreshments are served. 
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CLEANING RECEIPTS 


INCE the publication of The 

Half-Price Lady, in the Girls’ 

Page for December, 1917, there 
have been so many inquiries in re- 
gard to the cleaning mixtures men- 
tioned in the article that we have 
decided to print the two receipts in 
full: 

For Cleaning Ribbons. — Fill a 
large crock half full of gasoline and 
dissolve in the gasoline enough 
plain cooking starch to make a 
smooth paste. For half a gallon of 
gasoline two cupfuls of starch will 
be required. Stir the mixture quick- 
BS) ly to the right consistency. Dip the 
- ribbons first into lukewarm water, 
and then, while they are still wet, 
into the cleaning mixture. Take 
them from the crock, smooth them 
between the fingers and stretch 
them on a smooth white sheet to 
dry. Lay them when dry on another 
white sheet and brush them briskly 
with a coarse bath towel, giving 
each ribbon a shake, now and then, to free it of 
the starch. Air them in a sunny window for half 
an hour. 

For Cleaning Gloves.—Put a quarter of a pint of 
gasoline in a clean pint jar, drop the pair of gloves 
in and leave them there overnight, with the lid 
screwed on tight. Take them out, cover them with 
a thick layer of cornstarch, roll them in a towel 
and lay them aside until they are perfectly dry. 
Then brush them with a clean bath towel, using 
a circular movement, until they are entirely free 
of the cornstarch. This treatment is recommended 
for light gloves only—white, tan, pearl gray, and 
like shades, 

Be very careful not to have the gasoline any- 
where near a flame or a fire. 
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Graduation Gifts 
It is in the Girls’ Page for May 
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PAINTING A WILD-FLOWER RECORD 


F you are interested in wild flowers, you will 
enjoy keeping a color record of them—that is, 
painting from life the illustrations in a book of 

botany. No special talent or training is required 
for the work ; patience, a steady hand and a good 
eye for details will produce satisfactory results. 
The color record not only makes a handy book of 
reference, but it serves as a kind of picture album 
of pteasant outdoor experiences. Moreover, when 
you have once identified a flower and then faith- 
fully reproduced its every color and shade, you 
have an intimate acquaintance with it that will 
never fail you. 

Choose a book that has several hundred illus- 
trations made from line drawings. Be sure that it 
covers the flora of your own particular section of 
the country. The necessary painting equipment 
will consist of a few water colors and two brushes, 
a fine brush for stamens, stems and other slender 
parts, and a medium brush for leaves and blos- 
soms. Sable brushes are best, but the less expen- 
sive kinds will serve the purpose almost as well. 
Theoretically speaking, only three colors are 
needed for painting a wild-flower record—chrome 
yellow, vermilion and Prussian blue; but learning 
to confine yourself successfully to so small a num- 
ber will take time and practice, so that it is better 
to mix and keep on hand, in addition to the three 
essential colors named, a few particular hues that 
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Renew Your 


Walking Power 


Long experience with feet that 
have strayed from good health 
gives us the knowledge to make 
the Coward Arch Support Shoe. 

It is so designed as to reshape 
the region of the instep-accurately 
and normally. The extension heel 
adjusts the weight of the body. 
The long counter and elastic span 
below gradually remold the arch 
structure and bring it back to 
natural usefulness. The women’s 
model is pictured here. 

We are experienced in fitting by 
mail. j,MES S. COWARD 

262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


(Near Warren St.) 
Mail Orders Filled Sold Nowhere Else 


Coward 
Shoe 














OR ten days we want to transform your 
Ford into a $2,000 car. We will do this 
atid re on a set of Hassler 
aur cy are willing, we will take them back 
without question when the ten days have 
elapsed. But you won't bring them back. 


For 
Ford 
Cars 


Don’t take another fellow’s word for it. 
Feel for yourself the ease and comfort, the 
Smoothness found in a Hasslerized- Ford. 

Hassler Shock Absorbers pay for them- 
selves over and over again. Reduced tire 
bills, pana a miles per gallon of - one- 
third up-keep cost saved-all swell 
the total of Hassler dividends. 

300,000 Ford ers recog- 
nize their economic neces- 

sty, Write today for Free 
tial Blank, illustrated cir- 

oa and opinions of users. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. \\ Suan 
803 Naomi St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Send us 10c for a packet of Maule’s 
Success Tomato seed which will grow 
a quantity of the heaviest and meatiest 


variety of tomatoes. Every lot of 
Maule’s seeds is tested for strength and 
growing power before the seeds are 
sent to you. 


THE MAULE SEED BOOK 


176 pages full of valuable plant- 
ing and gardening information FREE 
Write for it today. 

No matter what you want to raise in 
your garden, you will find complete in- 
formation about it in this catalog. 

You save money and get fresh seeds 
when you bay from 

WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 

2131 Arch Street Phila., 
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CONTINUING THE GIRLS’ PAGE FUR APRIL 


are common to many flowers. They can be made 
darker or lighter, as occasion requires, by an 
admixture of other colors. The following list in- 
cludes the colors most frequently needed: 

Sap green, which provides the foliage color of 


with blue. 

‘ Zine yellow, which gives the clear brilliant color 
of the primrose and like blossoms. The deeper 
yellow of the goldenrod is furnished by the chrome. 

Carmine lake, the basis for different shades of 
pink. Combined with vermilion in varying quan- 
tities, this color gives the different reds that con- 
tain blue, as, for example, the red of the cardinal 
flower. 

Purple lake, for the various modifications shown 
in lilac and purple flowers. 

White, which should be used sparingly in mix- 
ing, since it has a tendency to cloud the color with 
which it is combined, and is often less useful for 
purposes of dilution than clear water. 

When you are ready to paint, place a piece of 
blotting paper beneath the page, for book paper 
is not intended to be put to such a use, and so 
must be treated with care. Then wet your brush 
in clean water and lightly wash the illustration. 
Have a sheet of blank paper at hand to try the 
colors on. If any shade is not just right, alter and 
test it on the mixing palette or on a white china 
plate. When it is satisfactory apply it in simple, 
flat tones; the original illustration will furnish the 
necessary shading. If you have any aptitude for 
drawing, you can sketch and color in the margin 
of the page many of the flowers that are described 
but not illustrated. 

But before you sit down to paint your flower it 
is essential that you should know it very well. 
When you go out specimen hunting arm yourself 
with a manual of botany—one that does not make 
use of too many scientific terms—and a pocket 
magnifying glass, with which to count the minute 
parts of small flowers. The simple manuals gen- 
erally classify broadly under color heads and are 


many plants, and can be modified with yellow or | 








prefaced with careful directions and advice for the 
student. The beginner will find it a good plan to | 
study one of the more common flowers by com- | 
paring it with the text and the illustrations, in 
order to become acquainted with the methods sa | 
that particular book on botany. 

Do not make the mistake of gathering a lar; ge | 
number of specimens at once, for it takes a good 
deal of time to study and to paint a single flower | 
properly, and the work should by all means be | 
done while the blossom is still fresh, before there 
is any alteration in color and form. When only 
one or two specimens of an uncommon plant can 
be found, the conscientious worker will devise 
some way of painting the picture without picking 
the flower, so that the blossom may be left on the 
stalk to go to seed. Never mar your color record 
by trying to paint from memory, for everything 
depends on accuracy of detail. A stamen or a 
pistil overlooked, a green stem where a brown 
belongs, and the picture is false and the whole 
point of the work is lost. 

It will add a strong local significance to your 
record if you make marginal notes in reference 
to the flowers that you paint. For example, if you 
have painted a purple flag, write down the date 
on which you found it, the usual season of its 
blooming, and the particular spot where it grows 
most lavishly. As the colored illustrations increase 
in number you will take more and more pride in 
your book and will be tempted farther and farther 
afield in the hope of finding the duplicates of the 
plants that it describes. If there is some difficulty 
in matching all the illustrations, so much the 
better, for on the trail of one rare specimen you 
may stumble upon half a dozen others. 
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A HELPFUL KNOT 


ORKERS in worsted, whether the work 

is knitting or crocheting, will find the 

weaver’s knot—so called from its wide use 
in weaving—very helpful when a thread breaks or 
a new skein has to be attached. It takes up so 
little room as to be scarcely noticeable, and it will 
not pull or slip as the work goes on. 


A B A 


Fig. 1 Fig.2 

ts - “so 

The trick of tying the knot is easily learned. 
Cross the old thread and the new, and then bring 
round the under strand, A, into the position shown 
in Fig. 1. Turn B until the two parts of it are paral- 
lel, and pass the end through the loop. Draw up 
the two parts of A, and the knot is made. 
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A NEW KIND OF SOFA CUSHION 


of colored worsted left over from knitting. 





Hi: is a novel use for the odds and ends 


A cushion is made with a mosaic design 
worked in cross-stitch on canvas with varicol- 
ored bits of yarn—a task so easy that a child can 
do it. 

Cut a square of canvas of the desired size, and | 


worsted again, cross-stitch short, irregular lines 
all over the inclosed square, dividing it into small | 
spaces of as many different shapes and sizes as | 
possible. It will not be necessary to count stitches, 
as the more irregular the design the more attrac- 
tive the finished work will be. After the square is 
covered with spaces fill them all in with worsted 
of different colors worked with the same stitch. 

In making the border use a larger cross-stitch 
than you used for the centre; take up two meshes 
at a time with the needle instead of one. The 
border should be composed of nine rows worked 
in three different shades of the same color. Use 
the lightest shade for the three inner and the 











darkest for the three outer rows. Add a wide | 





SERVICE FLAG PIN 


in red. white and blue on silver plate Qc. each, 
$2 doz. Sterling 40c. each, $4 doz, 1 to 10 stars. If 
any of your family is in Army or Navy wear one. 
FREE catalog of school, class pins and rings. 


No. 469 _ METAL ARTS CO., 87 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 





| border of some suitable material, and the top part | 
| of the cushion will be complete. 

A variation of the idea that will particularly 
| please children is a geography design. Mark off 








| | United States or of the home state, cross-stitch 





Wanted Butterflies, insects. Some $1-§7. Prospectus | the lines of division and fill in the states or the 
Free. Sinclair Bx. 415, D71, Los Angeles,Cal. | counties with yarn of different colors. 


with black worsted cross-stitch a line along the | 
four sides, two inches from the edge. Using black | 





|on the canvas with a pencil the outline of the | 


Better Than Wall-paper, 


Kalsomine or Water Paints 


ELLOTONE, in beautiful mellow- 

toned greens, reds, blues, grays, tans 

and browns, brings charming color har- 

monies and rich simplicity into your home. 

Mellotone is economy. For it preserves 

and protects walls and ceilings, now so 
costly to repair or replace. 

Mellotone does not fade, is not easily 
scratched, marred or soiled, washes bright 
and clean, is healthfully sanitary besides 
outlasting wall-paper and water-mixed 


finishes. 


Before decoratin a a for McBotone Color Card and 
wi 


“The 


House Ou 


its many sug- 


gested color harmonies. Free. The Lowe Brothers’ Serv- 
ice Department will suggest special color schemes gratis. 


Jhe Lowe Brothers Company 


490 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 


Boston NewYork JerseyCity Chicago 


Minneapolis 
Lowe Brothers, 
Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Kansas City 











To keep your hair lovely and 
abundant you must, by the 
proper treatment, keep your 
scalp healthy and vigorous. 


Try this famous shampoo 


Before shampooing, rub the scalp 
thoroughly with the tips of the 
fingers making the scalp itself move 
in little circles. This loosens the 
dead particles of dust and dandruff 
that clog up the pores. 


Now scrub the scalp with a stiff tooth- 
brush lathered with Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. Rub the lather in well, then rinse 
it out. Next apply a thick, hot lather of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, and leave it on 

for two or three minutes. Clear off with 

fresh, warm water, finishing with cold 
water. Dry very thoroughly. You will 











see the improvement in your hair at once— 
how much richer and softer it is. 


For ten or twelve shampoos, you will 
find the 25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap sufficient, or for a month or six 
weeks’ general cleansing use. Geta cake 
today. At drug stores and toilet goods 
counters everywhere. 


Send 5 cents and we will send you a 
trial size cake, together with a booklet of 
the famous Woodbury face and scalp treat- 
ments. For 12c we will send you, in 
addition to these, samples of Woodbury’'s 
Facial Cream and.Facial Powder. Address 
The Andrew Jergens Co.,2104Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





If vou live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 2104 
Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 




















30 Days $s Free Tria oe | 





in your own town for a ful) month. 
be not buy Ly zou you get on é our great 
new tria 


You COMPANY 
Dept. L-50 Chicago 


lect, actual riding test — 





[Try It in Your Home for 
13 Months — Then Decide 


Our plan makes it possible for 
you to test the high- 
grade, first quality 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


in your home for -three 
months before deciding. If 
unsatisfactory we return your money and take 
back machine at our expense. 


Seven Styles. We offer choice of seven styles, includ- 
m Is. Each 










DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


52nd Year. Young men and young women find here a | 


homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 
every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 


school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, | 


$325 per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


ing foot soar, epee and rotary 
is 





quality, 
warranted tor AF. five years, is sold at a very low 
price and delivered free at your nearest freight station 
anywhere in the United States. 

It is Easy to Find Out all about this fine machine. 
A postal-card request will bring descriptive booklet, 
free trial offer, and attractive terms of purchase by 
return mail. Write to-day. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Commonwealth Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON is an_ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., a8 second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper, which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
— 








KNOCK - KNEES 


T is unnecessary to describe knock-knee, 
for the name is sufficiently descriptive, 
and the deformity, once seen, cannot 
be mistaken for anything else. The 
primary cause may be changes in the 
thigh bone, in the large leg bone, or in 

the foot. The thigh bones are separated at their 














upper ends by the width of the pelvis and incline | 


obliquely, so that their lower ends nearly touch at 
the knees. Sometimes, through an abnormal obliq- 
uity of the upper extremities or of the shafts, the 
lower ends come too close together and “inter- 
fere,” as they say of horses. Sometimes the tibia, 
or shin bone, is bent, or its upper end, which enters 
into the formation of the knee joint, is unevenly 
enlarged. That throws the feet apart, and when the 
person stands and tries to bring his feet together, 
the knees knock and prevent it. 

A very common beginning of knock-knee is flat 


foot. In that condition the patient, by walking on | 


the inner side of his feet, throws his knees to- 
gether and forces his feet apart. After he has 
walked in that manner for some time, changes 
occur in the bones of his knee joints. On the inner 
side of the joint, from which the pressure is re- 
moved,the bone grows larger, and on the outer side, 


where the constrained condition causes increased | 


pressure, it becomes atrophied. The deformity al- 
most always begins in childhood, when it is usu- 
ally caused by the bone changes that result from 
rickets. When it occurs as a consequence of flat 
foot, it makes its appearance later, and comes on 
in young people, especially in those whose occupa- 
tion compels them to stand a good deal or to carry 
heavy weights. 

Treatment varies somewhat with the age of the 
patient. When knock-knee occurs in a young child, 
the legs should be strapped to a splint and the 
patient should not be allowed to bear his weight 
on his feet. If he suffers from rickets, that condi- 
tion should receive appropriate treatment. Later, 
when splinting has straightened the joints, the 
child may be allowed to walk about with leg braces 
fitted with pads that press lightly against the inner 
part of the knee. In later life, when the tissues 
are less plastic, the only remedy for knock-knee 
lies usually in an operation, in which the surgeon, 
by taking a wedge-shaped piece from the inner 
side of the thigh bone, straightens the limb. When 
the wound has healed, the bone will remain 


straight. 
es 
STARTERS AND STAYERS 


ALLY pounced upon the McQuarrie twins 
with a little shriek of welcome: “Oh, 
girls, but I’m glad to see you! Only, 
how? — why?— when? I thought you 
were going to be away three whole 
months at least.’ 

“We were,” responded Jessie, “‘but Cousin Hor- 
tensia broke her kneepan, and one of the boys 
came down with measles, so the atmosphere ceased 
to be suitable for social and cousinly entertain- 
ment. We didn’t want the measles, and they did 
want our room for a nurse—and here we are.” 

Sally’s joyous countenance had shadowed sud- 
denly. “If only I could have known!” she lamented. 
“You’re just the very ones I want on my commnit- 
tee, and now I suppose it’s too late. If only Ida 
Marvin would resign, I could ask Tessie Gray to— 
her mother’s sick and she can’t come to the meet- 
ings; but I’ve no excuse to give Ida, except the 
truth, and of course that won’t do!” 

Glenda MeQuarrie lifted her sandy eyebrows. 

““What’s amiss with Ida? Jess and I would love 
to help, you know, but we don’t want anyone 
tipped out to make room for us. Besides, we’re 
just the willing-and-ordinary type of worker. We 
haven’t Ida’s dash and enthusiasm and persua- 
siveness. I should think she’d be splendid on a 
team.” 

“That’s just what she isn’t,” said Sally, with a 
sigh. ‘She doesn’t pull even, and she doesn’t pull | 
steadily. She’s splendid when she isn’t on a team | 
—when she’s dashing on ahead to wake people up | 
and break a way. Oh, I don’t undervalue her; at | 
least, I hope I don’t. But you really can’t rely on | 
her after the first rush. She hasn’t the staying | 
qualities. Lots of what ought to be her work is | 
coming on me; and even the part she does do her- 
self I never dare count on her doing in time. She’s 
enough to drive anyone wild!” 

“I know,” put in Jessie McQuarrie. “I worked 
with her once. It’s maddening!” 

“Yes; I’d forgotten, but I remember your woes 
now, Jess,” admitted Glenda. “ You did have a | 
hard time, and now I suppose poor Sally’s having 
a harder one; and Ida is being wasted, too. Sally, 
if it’s like that, why won’t the truth do?” 

“Glenda! How could it?” protested Sally, with 
a gasp. “You can’t expect me to tell her she’s a 
nuisance instead of a help, and I’m dying to get 
rid of her, can you? And that’s the truth.” 

“One side of the truth. Seems to me there are 
three kinds of workers —there are starters, and 
there are stayers, and some are starters and stay- 
ers both. Jess and I are stayers, Ida is a starter, 
and you’re both. Seems to me, when a starter is | 














to release her politely—fiatteringly, even; tell her 
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| that her abilities are being wasted, and invite her | 
| to go forth and start something. That’s the way it 
| seems to me.” 
“Well, but—but—but what can I invite her to | 
| start?” inquired Sally in bewilderment. 
| “That’s for others to attend to. There’s to be a | 
bazaar this year, isn’t there?” | 
“Yes, but that’s months away; and I haven't 
any authority about it, anyhow.” | 
“Telephone Mrs. Bracy, who has. Tell her your | 
troubles and offer Ida to her. She’ll snap at her; | 
you’ll see. There’ll be lots of preparatory work.” 
“It sounds possiMe! It really sounds possible!” 
breathed Sally, with dawning relief. | 
“Of course it is!” Glenda added with a trium- | 
phant twinkle behind her long, light eyelashes. | 
“And I’ll concede, girls, if you won’t, that truth’s | 
a high explosive; but handle it delicately and set | 
it off at the right moment, and it will generally | 
clear the way!” 
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SOUNDS THAT ANIMALS MAKE 
“Tree little item that The Companion published 


recently, concerning the ability of animals to | 

make real consonantal sounds has interested | 
a number of our readers to the point of writing us 
about it. A cow, says one of our correspondents, 
| will use the consonantal sound m-m-m-m when 
she warns her calf to lie low and keep quiet. When 
she means that, she pitches the m-m-m-m low. 
When she wants the calf to come, and come run- 
ning, she raises the pitch a good half octave or 
more; and bossy loses no time in his race for 
mother. I have tested that on a cow that had 
hidden her calf among the spikenard stalks and | 
bushes in Minnesota. 

When the cow is lowing merely because she is 
lonesome, she stretches her neck, opens her mouth, 
| and her voice comes out in a mighty maw-uh, au-uh, 
au-uh!—a hard sound to put into print. She gives 
| only the m sound with the first call for company, 
and the wh is like the accidental sound that some 
singers make after a sustained note. It indicates, 
I suppose, an empty pair of lungs reaching for air. 

An old ewe will call her lamb m-m-mah-aah, 
with a spasmodic action of the throat that chops | 
the a sound into sections. She often begins her call | 
with the closed-mouth m sound and holds it long. | 
An old buck uses the m-m-m-m noise very freely 
at all times. 

A crow neither says caw nor aw nor a-a-aw nor 
ca-a-aw. He says ah! with a trilled r effect in the 
middle and the vowel drawn out to a good length. 
He changes pitch and intonation; he trills a vowel 
in his throat in subdued tones, or rolls it out so it 
ean be heard half a mile. In that way he makes 
himself understood by the other nest robbers. 

A dog uses only one consonant and that is the 
rolling 7. Listen to your dog when he is mad, and 
you will detect the r readily enough. There is a 
hint of gh with it then, not quite complete, but 
enough to make you think of it. One hardly cares 
to ask a further demonstration after he has heard 
the x sound with gh hovering in the atmosphere. 

When pussy opens her mouth wide, lays her 
ears tight to her skull and says, “ Thskuh!’ while 
her tail looks like a chimney cleaner, there is 
surely more than a little consonantal sound. 

The old mare who is snuggling her colt close to 
her side uses the h sound repeatedly. In the little 
| huh-huh-huh that she thakes with closed mouth 
the & obtrudes itself plainly. Without the h it be- 
comes staccato and harsh; with it the call is 
| smooth and mellifluous. No one can give a true 
imitation without using the sound of h. 
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A HISTORIC MEETING .- 
| "Tine memorable meeting of Joffre and Persh- 








ing on the arrival of Pershing at Paris is thus 
described in the New York Times: 
| When the music stopped, Gen. Pershing stepped 
| abruptly down the car steps to the platform. Am- 
| bassador Sharp introduced himself and welcomed 
him, and then followed M. Viviani. After the former 
premier’s effusive welcome, Pershing turned a 
little to the right, and there stood “Papa” Joffre. 
I never want to see anything finer than the meet- 
ing of those two. Both hands of each went out to 
| the other. They stood face to face without a word. 
I have never seen such a smile as wreathed the 
face of the great marshal. It did not change in the 
course of the salutation. 
What he meant was as plain-as if he were shout- 
| ing it: “You have come, God bless you! A splen- 
did soldier from a people unconquerable in their 
greatness, fo help to save France—my France! I 
| know your country and I know you, and the sal- 
| vation of France is sure!” 
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PUTTING THE BLAME ON MOTHER 


ALPH’S father is a doctor, says the Amer- 
R ican Medical Journal, and Ralph likes to 
play that he is of the same profession. He 
| uses an old hat and an old medicine case of his 
| father’s to dress the part properly. One day the 
| telephone rang, whereupon Ralph called out, 
| “Some one wants me!” caught up his hat and case 
| and hurried out. 
“Come back and shut the screen door, Ralph!” 
called his mother, and she insisted until he obeyed. 
A few minutes later he came in, looking very 
| sober, and his mother asked kindly, “Well, Dr. | 
| Ralph, how did you find your patient?” 
| “Dead!” he replied accusingly. “He died while 
I came back to shut the door.’ 
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YOU’LL LIKE THIS BOOK 


boys. It tells how to make a lot of things for work and 
play that you’ll find useful this summer—and it’s Free. 
Every regular boy likes to work with carpenter tools, par- 
ticularly on wood that is easy to work and easy to get. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


(Trade Marked) 
is just that sort of wood. You can find out a great deal 
about it from this valuable book. Fill out the coupon, 
mail it today, and be sure to include the name of the 
lumber dealer from whom you buy. 

Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade Marked 

and sold by dealers east of the Rockies. 
Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 

Little Rock, Arkansas 


COUPON 4. 
ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Gentlemen. Send me free ‘‘The Boy’s Builder.”’ 
fe Eee eee Coen at oe eee 


Be I NO II oasis rn arn vasa vandannnens 





| REET : 


Lumber Dealer’s Name is...................20.00:-- 


4W horse marked B can be 
‘eettong 40 $ inches high, and placed at abou: 
Fete mpm it. withour * artachient. a 
THE BOY'S OWN STILTS...» 
shown ia Fig, gond 2. “Vhae shown ia Ne. Atequites 


ithe other, i “ 
Mensa should be wed for practice anti you 


stilt 






































OU bet! We'll stop the game anywhere for 
bread spread with Beech-Nut Peanut Butter ! 
7 Most boys and girls like Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
better than sweets. And it’s good for them—contains 
high food value—four times as much as eggs. 


Ask your mother to get you a jartoday. Be sure 
it’s Beech-Nut brand, because Beech-Nut is the 
kind that tastes so good. 


Booklet of ror New Recipes on Request 
Beecu-Nut Packinc Company, CaNAJOHARI8, New York 











Statement of ownership and management as required by | 
the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912. 


The Youth’s Companion, published weekly at Boston, 


| ” 
Massachusetts, for April 1, 1918. A S$ T wf NM A CU ED 


State of Massachusetts, County of Suffolk. ’ ° 
| Before me, a notary public in and for the state and T 
| . . = | Our patients get what they are looking for A 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Edwin Stockin, t ¥ 
who, having been duly sworn scvording to law, deposes —relief froin the distressing suffer- 


and says that he is one of the owners of The Youth’s 
Companion and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 


Z | for your _own free examination. 
ship and management of the aforesaid publication for | Writa fo : a TO 


the date shown in the above caption, to wit: 


1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor and managing editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher—Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. ; 
Editor and Managing Editor — Charles M. Thompson, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Business Managers—Seth Mendell, 
Brookline, Mass.; James M’E. Drake, Boston, Mass. ; 
Charles E. Kelsey, Newton Center, Mass.; Edwin 
Stockin, Watertown, Mas 

2. That the owners are: Seth Mendell, Brookline, 
Mass., James M’E. Drake, Boston, Mass., Charles E. 
Kelsey, Newton Center, Mass., Edwin Stockin, Water- 
town, Mass., Charles M. Thompson, Cambridge, Mass., 
John A. Dickson, Evanston, [ll., Oliver B. Merrill 
Summit, N. J., Franeis W. Hight, Winchester, Mass. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of 





Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 








ing and a cure that stays. Ask them 
| if they are satisfied. List of cured HOME 
patients on application, with blank 


PEDOMETER 


HIS Pedometer is carried like a watch in the 
vest pocket, or attached to a belt, and it 
carefully and methodically ticks off and regis- 
ters every mile or fraction of a mile walked, up - : 
to one hundred. If you are run down, physically, t 
adopt a more active outdoor life. Walking is one 
of the best of exercises, and the ‘systematic use 
of a pedometer will be of great service. 
Given to C i bscribers only for one 
new yearly subscription and 30 cents extra; 
or sold for $1.50. In either case we will 
deliver free anywhere in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY q 


Bulletin Y-182. The Hayes 
Method is a health method. 
P. Harold Hayes, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Hay-Fever curep 
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MEND - DONT SPEND 








March, 1918, Joseph W. Vinal, Notary Public. 


Commonwealth Ave. _ Boston, Massachusetts 

















